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MISS MAUD ALLAN 


Whose re-appearance at the Palace Theatre proved so successful. 
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Notes and Impressions 


**The Many readers of THe PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY 
Weekly ILLUSTRATED, who spent the First of March 
Playgoer in trying to buy copies of our new weekly, 

are still wondering why they were unable to 
do so. We feel that a word of explanation is due to our 
kind friends in their disappointment. It was held advis- 
able, after due consideration, to postpone the publication 
of the ‘‘ Weekly ’’ until the completion of the third 
volume of the ‘* Monthly ’’—1i.e., until the present issue 
was on sale. We thus start two new volumes together. 
The delay has also enabled us to improve the new venture 
out of all recognition, especially with regard to the cover, 
which will be of a most striking design, in colours, and 
will include each week a reproduction of a portrait in 
oils of a popular actor or actress. When you see it you 
will say the delay was more than justified. 


’ 


In Defiance ‘‘ Salome ’’ or no ‘‘ Salome’’? The Censcr 


of the said ‘‘No.”’ The New Players said 
Censor ‘**Yes’’; and it was so. ‘‘ Salome’’ was 


played at the Court Theatre to a crowded 
audience on two occasions, 27th and 28th February last. 
But the New Players had drawn more wine than they 
could drink. It was not the ‘* Salome’’ Oscar Wilde 
conceived when he wrote it. The production was of the 
earth, earthy. <A distinguished company of members and 
friends were duly announced and received in the vestibule 
of the theatre, and eventually gave the performers a 
yreat deal of applause. As a private entertainment 
given by the company to these friends it fulfilled its mis- 
sion, but as an artistic production it will not be remem- 
bered. Given a too highly imaginative mounting, it did 
not ring true. The prophet’s prison was ever an eyesore, 
and the ghastly realism of the painted head may have 
caused many to shudder. 
The There was no doubt that the principals 
Acting were in earnest. That was the fault in their 

acting. They were over-earnest, and the 
production suffered accordingly. One fine piece of work, 
however—that of Miss Edyth Olive as Herodias—was 
worth special mention. Quite dignified and powerful it 
stood out in bold relief from the rather exaggerated 
Herod of Mr. Herbert Grimwood, or the uncertain acting 
of Mr. Harcourt Williams as the young Syrian. A word 
of praise is due also to Mr. Arthur Wontner for his 
rendering’ of Ilokanaan, the Prophet. He gave meaning 


and force to the words he uttered. Lastly, Miss Adeline 
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Bourne, as Salome, gave an interesting performance. 
Hers was not a seductive Salome. It was not always 
attractive. But it was well thought out. Miss Adeline 
Bourne is an actress—not a dancer—and is to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of a noble effort to give 
colour to a part for which she was not particularly suited. 


An A club benefit exhibition of. paintings by 
Interesting St.. John Joyner was held at the Clavier 
Exhibition Hall, Hanover Square, W., from March 1st 

to 15th. The exhibition, which was open 
on Sundays, attracted a great number of visitors. The 
entire proceeds from sales were given to the Arts and 
Dramatic Club. 





A POPULAR MANAGER 
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MR. FRANK GLENISTER 


The Manager of the Pavilion Theatre, London 





This We have pleasure in including in this issue 
Month’s of THE PLAYGOER AND SocIETy ILLUSTRATED 
Souvenir 4 fully illustrated Souvenir of one of the 

latest West End successes. ‘* The Popin- 
jay’’ has quite justified all the nice things that were 
said of it some time before its production. There are 
scarcely two names so well known as those of Julia 
Neilson and Fred Terry. They seem to get to the hearts 
of the people, and sweet remembrance follows them 
wherever they may go. The general reader, on glancing 
through the pages of the Souvenir can have no idea of 
the enormous amount of work that has to be accom- 
plished before it is completed, and we have to express 
our thanks to Mr. Arthur Garrett, the genial manager to 
Mr. Fred Terry, for his kind assistance in the production 
of this number. Indeed, it has been a task of pleasure 
rather than one of labour, for the kindly interest of all 
concerned has made it so. 


The The General Purposes Committee have not 
National yet given their decision with regard to the 
Theatre application of the Shakespeare Memorial 

Theatre deputation for a refusal of the site 
at Spring Gardens to be vacated by the London County 
Council. A long list of names were attached to the 
memorial, including those of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Mar- 
quess of Ripon, the Marquess of Linlithgow, Earl Spen- 
cer, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Lytton, the Earl 
of Plymouth, the Earl of Ronaldshay, ete. 
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“‘The Witness for the Defence.” By A. E. W. 
Mason 
Produced at the St. James’s Theatre on Ist February, 1911 . 
Mr. George Alexander, Miss Ethel Irving, Messrs. Lyston 
Lyle, Alfred Bishop, Leslie Faber, Sydney Valentine, E. 
Vivian Reynolds, Frank Arundel, Trevor Roller, and Miss 
Marie Linden. 
WAY from the world on a lonely Indian station 
Stella Ballantyne and her cur of a husband, Stephen, 
are living out their own little ‘‘ hell upon earth.’’ He is 
a cowardly, drunken ruffian, and treats his wife worse 
than his meanest servant. The day after he has nearly 
strangled her her old friend and lover, Henry Thresk, 





land, and two years later we find that she has fallen in 
love with Richard Hazlewood, the son of a dear old 
gentleman who lives there. A relative of the family, 
Robert Pettifer, a lawyer, hearing of Stella’s acquittal, 
expresses his dissatisfaction with the verdict, and in 
order to assure himself persuades Mr. Hazlewood, 
senior, to invite Thresk to the house. Thresk arrives, 
and js cross-examined by Pettifer, to the latter’s entire 
satisfaction. It is:then Thresk’s turn to throw a diflfi- 
culty in the way of the approaching marriage. He and 
Stella are both aware that she shot her husband in self- 
defence on the evening that Thresk left them in India. 
He insists, on learning that she really loves Richard 





Phetc| 


comes to see them, and during the evening meal Thresk 
discovers Ballantyne’s brutality. After wishing Stella 
good-night, he re-enters the tent, coming back for a pipe 
he has forgotten. Here he finds the poor little woman 
handling a rifle with the evident intention of killing her- 
self. He persuades her not to do it, but the event so 
preys on his mind that he decides to return to England. 
A few days later, at Bombay, he hears that Stephen has 
been found shot and his wife arrested for the murder. 
Thresk then resolves to become a witness for the defence, 
and his evidence goes to prove that the murder was 
committed by some unknown person who had attempted 
robbery. 

Stella Ballantyne returns to her native village in Eng- 


I Daily Mirror" Studtos 
Miss Ethel Irving and Mr. George Alexander in ‘‘ The Witness for the Defence” 


Hazlewood, that she should make a confession to him 
before she marries him, otherwise he will make the con- 
fession. Eventually she agrees that this would be only 
the right and proper course, and she does so. The 
family are shocked, of course, but the story is brought 
to a happy climax by the declaration of Richard that they 
have been married by special licence, and that he intends 
to stick to his wife. 

If ever an actor or actress were happily cast, it is 
surely Mr. George Alexander as Henry Thresk and Miss 
Ethel Irving as Stella Ballantyne. Indeed, every charac- 
ter is excellently acted, and Mr. Mason’s play should 
undoubtedly prove a winner at the St. James’s. It is 
interesting, cleverly constructed, and even vivid in parts. 
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Drama of the 
** All That Matters.” By Charles McEvoy 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 8th February, 1911 


Misses Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Helen Haye, Carlotta 
Addison, Clare Greet, Gladys Harvey, Sydney Fairbrother, 
Enid Rose, Agnes Thomas, Mabel Adair, Messrs. Norman 
Trevor, Charles V. France, E. Lyall Swete, E. A. War- 
burton, J. Fisher White, Charles Maude, H. R. Hignett, 
and Norman Page. 


LLAN HYDE is the young owner of the ancient 

Manor House, which has now degenerated into a 
mere tenancy farm. Young Allan hates the farm, its 
associations, its mortgages, and everything that reminds 
him of its fallen greatness. He cannot pay the rent, and 
his tenancy is to cease the next week. What cares he? 
He is in love, and he wants to start life again with the 
object of his affections, Olive Kimber. On a hill-top in 
the Woolstone Downs Olive and Allan declare their love 
for one another. Then Allan tells her that the farm is 





Month (continued) 


of his daughter depends upon the sale. Allan, who, of 
course, knows nothing of the deal connected with the 
marriage, then vows that if he hears from Olive’s own 
lips that she wishes for the marriage he will sign. The 
interview is granted him, and Olive hears from Allan 
that she is being practically sold to Pacy. Unbelieving 
still, and with the remembrance of the anonymous letter 
still rankling in her mind, she coldly tells him that she 
wishes the marriage to take place. That same evening, 
before he has signed the deeds, Pacy and Olive discover 
him in a cave by the seaside. Then the crowd of holiday- 
makers arrive upon the scene, and sit talking for some 
time. Suddenly Allan rushes into the cave and an- 
nounces that they are cut off by the tide. He then rushes 
out, and finds Olive in the same predicament. Pacy. has 
left her while he goes for a boat. Thinking they are 
about to be drowned, the holiday-makers confess their 
past sins one to the other, and one of them hopes for 
forgiveness if only for the fact that she tried to do a good 
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Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry in ‘‘ All That Matters” 


gone. He is glad. She isn’t. She had hoped he was 
a man who would work to regain his lost heritage. So 
disappointed is she, indeed, that she leaves him there and 
then for ever. Before she goes, however, Allan accuses 
her of loving another, one Henry Pacy, a wealthy land- 
owner in the district. Meanwhile, a crowd of vulgar 
holiday-makers write an anonymous letter to Mr. Pacy 
urging him to marry Olive Kimber. Allan’s old shepherd 
has told them that Pacy is the owner of the land, and 
that Olive Kimber has persuaded her father, who is also 
a farmer, to throw open his land to visitors. Now Pacy 
wants the Manor House, and Stanley Kimber wants the 
land, so Pacy proposes to marry Olive Kimber, to buy 
the Manor House and settle it on his daughter. Olive 
hears that Pacy has received a létter urging him to marry 
her, and believes that Allan has sent the letter anony- 
mcusly. In her disgust and disappointment she consents 
to marry Pacy, not knowing anything of the land trans- 
action, But Allan refuses to sell, and the wedding 
cannot take place. Kimber tells him that the happiness 


turn to an unknown man only a few days ago, when she 
wrote him an anonymous letter, advising him to marry 
Olive Kimber. Olive and Allan hear this, and Olive at 
last understands. Next morning Olive seeks Allan out 
and tells him that she now understands, and that she 
wants him. Then, and only then, do we leave them in 
one another’s arms. 

Although the dialogue of ‘‘ All That Matters’ is par- 
ticularly good, and the atmosphere is so fresh, the 
foundations of the play are not strong enough to support 
it. We are asked to swallow situations that even the 
excellent condiments of dialogue and atmosphere fail to 
make digestible. The anonymous letter incident is 
ridiculous, and almost equally absurd is Olive Kimber’s 
renunciation of young Allan Hyde. Charles McEvoy is 
a new writer, and I am always anxious to encourage 
such when there are signs of real merit in their work. 
That is why I say to this author, give us a lot more of 
your work, but, before all, make it human, make it 
possible, and work out your play on a simple theme. 
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Drama of the 


‘“‘Baby Mine.” By Margaret Mayo 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre on 22nd February, 1911 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Miss Iris Hoey, Messrs. Donald 
Calthrop, Drelincourt Odlum, Arthur Letgh, Finch Smiles, 

Misses Lilias Waldegrave, Constance $e tly and Elspeth 

Innes-Kerr. 

IMMY JINKS, an innocent, nervous little married 

man, invites Zoie, the sweet and likewise innocent 
little wife of his friend Alfred Hardy, out to lunch. 
Alfred hears that Zoie has lunched with a man, and lets 
himself go, as is the way of young married men. He 
tells her she has made him look a fool, that she is flip- 
pant, silly and wanting in all wifely virtues, particularly 
that of a mother. Zoie doesn’t care for babies, Alfred 
does. Alfred leaves her and goes to Newcastle. Some 
months later Jimmy and his wife and Zoie put their heads 
together and resolve to wire- to Alfred, telling him that 
he is a father. Alfred forgives, and catches the first 
train home. But there isn’t a baby, and Jimmy is sent 
off to a home to get one for Zoie to adopt as Alfred’s 
son. The father arrives before the arrival of the child, 
and then the fun is fast and furious. Jimmy, with the 
baby under his coat, comes in to face Alfred, who is 
furious to hear that Jimmy has taken the baby out at 
night. Alfred worships his supposed son. Then the 
real mother wants her baby back, and, hearing that the 
laundress has just had twins, Jimmy is sent off to get 
one of hers to replace the one at present in stock. He 
comes back with it, but not before Alfred has returned to 
the room. Alfred then is led to believe that he has twins, 
and is delighted. It is not a boy, however, and Jimmy 
is sent for the other twin in exchange for the girl he 
has brought. He returns with it, again to face Alfred 
in the room nursing the other two. Alfred is then led 
to believe that he has triplets, and he is prouder than 
ever. But suddenly the mother of the first child arrives 
and the father of the other two, demanding the return of 
the infants. The police have to be called in, and a final 
appeal by Alfred to his wife as to whether the children 
are theirs causes her to say, in desperation, ‘‘ How do 
I know? ” 

The mother and the father take their children, and 
the curtain falls just as Zoie is about to explain all. We 
are left to suppose. that Alfred forgives and they live 
happily ever after. 

‘‘ Baby Mine’’ is uproarious farce! 
probable, of course, but side-splitting. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, as Jimmy, was inimitable. Mr. Calthrop 
gave a realistic portrayal of the happy supposed father, 
and Miss Iris Hoey has made her name once and for all 
as a comedy sactress by her rendering of the deserted wife 
Zoie. Mrs. Jinks, who assisted Zoie in her schemes, 
was played by Miss Lilias Waldegrave. 

‘* Baby Mine’’ was preceded by a playlet, ‘‘ The 
Young Lady of Seventeen,’’ by Chas. H. E. Brookfield, 
in which Messrs. Stafford Hilliard, Drelincourt Odlum, 
Misses Annie Hill, Shelley Calton, Lynn Fontanne, and 
Constance Bachner appeared with distinction. 


Highly im- 


**Bardelys the Magnificent.” 
and Rafael Sabatini 
Produced at the Globe Theatre on 21st February, 1911 

Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Madge Titheradge, Messrs. 
Ashton Pearse, Wm. Haviland, Stanley Ashworth, Frank 
Woolfe, Reginald Dane, Lewis Broughton, A. Caton Wood- 
ville, Alec F. Thompson, Misses Lottie Venne, Dorothy 
Dix, and Gabrielle de Wilden. 

N defiance of Louis XIII., King of France and 
Navarre, Bardelys—called ‘‘ the Magnificent ’’—vows 
to win the heart of a certain fair lady, Roxalanne de 

Lavedan.. He discovers in a barn a dying Gascon, and 

in pressing his suit to the fair Roxalanne assumes the 

other man’s name. Roxalanne has heard of the name 
of Bardelys, and abhors it, as denoting a dangerous 


By Henry Hamilton 


LAY GOBER 


Month (continued) 


libertine. He enters the lady's bedroom through her 
window, and there makes love. To this escapade he 
has been goaded by the jeers of his enemy, de Castelroux. 
But Bardelys is arrested and tried for the deeds of the 
man whose name he has adopted. Castelroux, the 
villain, has worked the plot, and poor valiant Bardelys is 
condemned to death. But-the King has entered the court 
in disguise, and to his intervention we are indebted for 
the happy ending of the story. 

Mr. Lewis Waller as Bardelys was indeed magnifi- 
cent. His jokes, his carelessness, recklessness, bold 
assurance, and the other attributes of the hero of romance 
lend to the character that charm and admiration we have 
ever been wont to associate with a Waller portrayal. 
The ‘‘ Keen on Waller ’’-ites must be keener still! To 
Miss Lottie Venne was due much of the success of the 
evening. Her frankness, and, may I say, ‘“* Lottie- 
vennisms,’’ captured the hearts of her audience, while 
for Miss Madge Titheradge and Mr, William Haviland 
much appreciation was rightly forthcoming. 

You will go to the Globe and you won't believe a word 
of it. You’ll marvel at the wild extravagance of the 
story ; your eyebrows will rise incredulously when you are 
expected to accept some of the situations ; you will shrug 
your shoulders -and:smile all through it, but: still you'll 
enjoy it—enjoy it thoroughly—and that’s what the public 
pays its money for. I hope the play is in for a long run. 


VARIETY THEATRES 


The Palladium.—Three of the most notable perform- 
ances since our last issue have been Mr. William 
Mollison’s ‘‘ Richelieu,’’ Miss Flora Sackville-West’s 
sensational Oriental dancing fantasy, and L’Incognita, 
the wonderful, mysterious soprano, In the first-named 
item the play is condensed to three scenes, and there is 
a very full cast. In the part of Richelieu Mr. Mollison 
has a réle in which his resonant voice and remarkable 
elocutionary powers are heard to great advantage. 
The version presented contains the finest scenes in 
Bulwer Lytton’s famous play, with which Sir Henry 
Irving scored so great a success at the Lyceum some 
years ago. The dancing of Miss Flora Sackville-West 
is undoubtedly sensational. The whole of the fantasy has 
been arranged by the artist herself, while the exquisite 
music is specially composed. by Mdlle. Jeanne Vieu, the 
celebrated French composer. In describing L’Incognita 
as ‘‘ the greatest soprano ever heard on the Vaudeville 
stage’’ the programme speaks sooth: the ease with 
which this masked lady reaches her top-notes is indeed 
little short of. marvellous. _ Other favourites at the Palla- 
dium include George Mozart, Ella Retford, T. E. Dun- 
ville, George Gilbey, and the gorgeous ballet, ‘‘ Arcadia : 
or The Triumph of Peace.’’ 

The Pavilion,—Since our last issue we have had an op- 
portunity of welcoming Miss Mabel Love and Co. at the 
Pavilion in a comedy sketch entitled ‘‘ Quick Work,”’ 
in which Miss Mabel Love appeared as a young widow, 
who, thinking she was calling on a matrimonial agent, 
discovered that he thought she had come in answer to 
his advertisement for a new cook. It was a capital 
piece of fooling. Mr. Bransby Williams, Mr. Jock 
Whiteford, and the Gascoignes were among many ex- 
cellent turns on a full programme. 

The Tivolii—Two sketches caused a great deal of 
amusement at the Tivoli. G. P. Huntley and Harry 
Grattan gave as funny a performance as I have seen for 
a long time in the latter’s playlet, ‘‘ Buying a Gun.’”’ 
The other sketch, ‘‘ The Grey Parrot,’’ by W. W. J. 
Gibson and Chas. Rock, was produced by Tom Craven 
and Co., and formed an admirably dramatic version of 
this famous story. George Formby, Humpsti-Bumpsti, 
Dutch Daly, and Mrs. Lewis Waller were turns that 
should not have been missed. 
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Garrick A.D.S. in ‘* Mice and Men.” 
show. The ‘‘ Gads’ ”’ house will be in disorder if they do not 


A most disappointing 


repent and give us of their best in the next performance. What 
would have happened without Peggy I cannot conceive. Though 
one star cannot make a play, she redeemed it from mediocrity. 
Capability and charm oozed from her finger-tips, and while she 
was on she kept the play going. I have witnessed no such 
delightful individual performance for many a long day. Mr. 
Herbert Walther as George was rather unequal, but he had his 
moments. Mr. George Bower as Sir Henry Trimblestone, 
Mr. Beal Bantock as the Beadle and Miss Louise Forge as 
Mistress Deborah were prominent in the smaller parts. The 
very qualities that made Mr. Allan Douglas so admirable a 
Filmer Jesson proved his undoing as Mark Embury. It was 
emphatically not his part. The play was produced by Mr. 
Ireby Cape, and, with the exception of the ball scene, nothing 
but praise need be given. I fail, however, to understand why 
in this the crowd so boisterous without should become as 
gentle as sucking doves when the exigencies of the play require 
their presence on the stage. 


Muswell Hill D.S. in ‘‘ Mice and Men.” 
Muswell Hill with some misgivings. Only a few nights 
befors I had seen the ‘* Gads”’ in difficulties with the play, 
and it is not one that bears seeing twice with pleasure. None 
the less I thoroughly enjoyed it. It was a really delightful 
show, a distinct advance on anything I have yet seen the club 
do, and much of the credit must be given to the Mark Embury 
and the Peggy. Mr. J. Evelyn Daw was the former. He 
looked well, moved with the grace of the period, and acted 
most sincerely and convincingly. You felt sorry that Peggy 
jilted him. Miss Freda Aldridge, the Peggy, is, I understand, 
quite new to amateur acting. She should go very far. Her 
inexperience, indeed, helped her in the part, but she was just 
as sweet and fresh and charming a little dear as the Peggy of 
the play. Add to these Mr. W. H. Watts, who looked like 
Roger Goodlake, Miss Violet Schultz as Joanna—a clever piece 
of work—and Miss Ellie Chester as Mrs. Deborah—the sort of 
character she really can play—and you have all the ingredients 
for a capital show. Nor must we forget Mr. Herbert Whitmee, 
quite good as Lovell. His voice has, however, a tendency to 
become monotonous—that he should guard against. Mr. Frank 
Runchman was capital as the Beadle, Miss Kathleen Day 
amusing as Molly, and Mr. H. F. Jobnson had caught the 
right note for Trimblestone. The play was produced by Mr. 
Colley Salter. The same fault in the ball scene was apparent 
in this as in the ‘* Gads’ ” production. I imagine this act must 
be badly constructed. 


I journeyed up to 


Romany A.D.C. in “ Liberty Hall.”’ If there is any excuse 
for one of the premier London clubs producing this novelette, 
the Romany members supplied one by playing it in the most 
finished manner. But it really isn’t an excuse, only a pallia- 
tion of the offence. As usual, professional assistance had been 
invoked for the leading lady in the person of Miss Jean Stirling 
Mackinlay. The greatest compliment to the cast that can be 
paid is to say she did not outshine them. Mr. Edmund L. 
Pattisson played Owen in sm sincere and charming a fashion 
that we forgot the prig in the man, and he was particularly 
good in the big scene in the third act. Miss Claire Harris made 
a very sweet Amy and gave distinction to what is ordinarily a 
very colourless part, and Mr. A. H. Fleuret, though hardly the 


Gerald of one’s imagination, was thoroughly adequate. Mf. 
J. K. Boddy was evidently in two minds about Todman. He 
had seen the difficulty of assuming that Blanche’s aunt could 
ever have married the kind-hearted vulgarian drawn by the 
author, and he compromised by giving us a dear old gentleman 
whom one couldn’t possibly associate with Crajer and dried 
haddocks. It was very interesting and clever, but hardly 
Todman. Mr. C. W. Wallace gave us a character sketch with- 
out caricature of Briginshaw that was quite one of the best 
things of the performance, and Mr. Price Williams had just 
the right dry-as-dust touch for Pedrick the solicitor; Mr. James 
Young was an amusing Robert, Miss Forbes hardly broad 
enough for Crajer, and Mr. Harold Tingey showed what the 
old hand can do by giving a thumbnail sketch of Luscombe 
which realised the crusted old butler -admirably.. The play was 
produced under the direction of Mr. C. W. A. Trollope. 


St. Peter’s D.C. in ‘‘ Niobe.’’ Another very capital perform- 
ance by this society, which might have been very much better 
if the members had been word-perfect and bustled the pace 
more. Easily first was Mrs. Ernest Harry’s impersonation of 
the name part. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
beautiful Niobe, and, indeed, one felt that her talent was 
running to waste in a very ordinary play. Have the society yet 
played ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea’’? Here is a Galatea to 
hand. Almost as good in a different way was Mr. Harold 
Heppenstall as Peter Amos Dunn. He was a trifle uncertain 
in his lines, but, taken in conjunction with his performance as 
the Earl of Steventon in ‘‘ The Walls of: Jericho,’’ there is little 
doubt that in him the society possesses.a comedian of excep- 
tional merit. The other parts really matter very little, but all 
were very Capitally played. 


Ingoldsby Club in ‘‘ His House in Order.’’ It is fairly safe 
to hazard a prophecy that this play is going to prove a very 
favourite piece with amateurs. True, most of the characters 
are unpleasant, but one and all contain excellent acting oppor- 
tunities, and there is a plentiful mixture of humour and 
dramatic interest. The Ingoldsby audience were most appre- 
ciative of the Ingoldsby players. If that is the be-all and end-all 
of a club’s efforts, then must the performance be accounted a 
tremendous success. But if legitimate criticism is to have a 
look in, the appreciation of the audience must be dismissed as 
artless and the representation generally ranked as distinctly 
suburban. Most of the members of the cast were irritatingly 
careless in the pronunciation of certain vowel sounds, and few 
had taken the trouble to perfect themselves in their lines. Can 
it be that one hundred and ninety-nine performances have 
made the members slipshod, or were they keeping themselves 
for the two-hundredth performance (which, by the way, must 
be almost a record) ?. Mr. Lock Darby as Filmer Jesson seemed 
to me to be the only one who got anywhere near the part, and 
he had some distinctly good moments. Mr. Harry Harrison 
for once was out of his element, and his preaching in the third 
act was simply prosing. This particular scene, indeed, was not 
at all convincing, as Miss Louise, who played Nina, either had 
an entirely erroneous conception of the character or the part 
was beyond her powers. Mr. H. Mervyn Jones looked Sir 
Daniel Ridgley and on the whole played it quite adequately, 
and Mr. J. H. Fleetwood as Major Maurewarde and Mr. 
Arthur Froud as Dr. Dilnott were both good. It is a long time 


since we have seen such an ineffective performance by this club. 
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Amateur ‘Theatricals (continued) 


Anomalies D.C. in ‘“‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.’’ A very 
great advance on the previous performances of this club for the 
season, not perhaps quite up to the standard that the 
Anomalies have set, but nevertheless very cheering, having 
regard to the visible deterioration evidenced by ‘* Wrinkles ”’ 
and ‘‘ When We were Twenty-one.’’ It is not a very convinc- 
ing play and really requires a Waller to hide the fact. Mr. 
Owen Price-Edwards as Peyton lcoked well and acted very 
pleasingly. Absent, however, were the dash and devil-may-care 
abandon that the character requires, and the same defect of 
under-playing was apparent in Miss Laura Wildig’s Elizabeth. 
She looked perfectly sweet, her acting was full of intelligence, 
but one longed for a spice of devilment to flavour it. Mr. E, P. 
Smith was capital as the villainous Colden, and Miss Madeline 
Hovenden as Mistress Sarah Williams, though obviously too 
young, showed a distinct grip of the character. The small 
parts were all excellently rendered, in particular Mr. A. H. 
Whickcord as Black Sam and Mr. Vivian Bond as Cuff, giving 
a touch of sable colour and playing most effectively. Mr. 
G. W. Townesend was dryly humorous as Valentine, and Miss 
Ethel Newcomb made a dainty Molly. The play was produced 
by Mr. Loughman Pendred, and, generally speaking, the 
grouping, etc., was good. One wanted a little more excite- 
ment in the First Act curtain though, and the outside effect of 
the troop galloping past carried about as much conviction as 
does, say, the average amateur rain and thunder storm. 





Photo) 


(Brigham 
The Bridlington O.S. in ‘‘ The Mikado” 


Kit Marlowe D.C. in ‘‘ Sunday.”’ A very good performance 
of this much-acted play, but, curiously enough, the interest— 
excluding Sunday, of course—was rather with Britishers than 
with the ‘‘ boys.” This may be due to the fact that Mr. 
Sydney H. Strong was quite the best Colonel Brenthorpe that 
I have seen since Fred Terry. It is a thankless part, but he 
played it most excellently.. Again, Mrs. Herbert Ford made 
Mrs. Naresby quite a delightful person, Mr. Alan Whitehead 
was capital as Tom Oxley, and Mr. Tony Rowland as Arthur 
just the gentlemanly cad that the part demands. As suggested 
above, the ‘‘ boys ’’ were not quite satisfactory, the best being 
Mr. Murray Short as Lively. He was inclined, however, to 
pile on the pathos instead of letting it come naturally; and 
while Mr. Heseltine as Jacky was probably more like the 
Jackies of real life, he failed to get the touch of romance and of 
picturesqueness that makes this part on the stage. Sunday 
was plaved by Miss Alice King. One missed the American 
accent, and in the stronger scenes she was hardly at her best; 
but in her irresponsible moods she was delightful, and, to be 
candid, the audience could find no fault with her at all. She 
scored heavily all the evening. The play was produced under 
the direction of Messrs. E. J. Heseltine and Murray Short, 
which accounts partly, perhaps, for the weakness in Acts I, 
and IV. Surely a club with the standing of the Kit Marlowe 
must realise how foolish it is not to have a producer who is 
not playing in the show. 


Crystal Palace Atheneum in ‘‘ Jane.’’ As a farce this play 
is tolerable; as a comedy it is distinctly unconvincing and 
somewhat unpleasant. In this particular representation the two 
chief characters had evidently jibbed at playing it broadly, and 
attempted to give a hoary old mirth-producer the treatment 
that goes with up-to-date society comedies. Miss Winifred 
Sadler, fresh from her triumph at the Court Theatre in ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dot,” apparently had not been able to adjust her playing ; while 
Mr. Horace Whitaker as Charles Shackleton, with every 
physical and histrionic qualification for the part, simply 
dawdled through his lines and lost half their humour. The 
other characters were much more satisfactory. Miss Clara 
Sutton, made up most excellently, played Mrs. Chadwick for 
all it was worth, and Mr. Alfred Griffiths’s portrayal of 
Kershaw was as good as one could wish to see. William was 
most amusing in the person of Mr. Cecil Tozer, and Miss L. 
Wolff as Claude the page-boy was the cheekiest and most 
amusing little ‘‘ divil ’’ that can be imagined. Mrs. Florence 
Wells was good as Mis. Paxton, and Mr. F. A. Adams as her 


husband scored heavily during the few seconds he was cn the 
stage. 


Hampstead Operatic Society in ‘‘ Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville.’”, On a very small stage this society managed to give a 
creditable performance under the musical direction of Miss 
Gertrude Tait and stage management of Mr. Cyril Archer, 
which latter statement, perhaps, accounts for the former. The 
chorus were well trained and much less sticky than is usual, 
and there was at least one performance that was much beyond 
the average—namely, Mr. Harold Lopreste as the Marquis, 
He sang very charmingly and acted with a great deal of dis- 
tinction. Gaspard was played with musical comedy dramatic 
effect by Mr. A. Percy Head, who proved very much to the 
liking of the audience; and Mr. Walter Kingsley made an 
unctuous Bailie, with an amusing shadow in Mr. Hubert de 
Courcy. Miss Gladys Grove sang Serpolette’s music excel 
lently, but spoke her lines indifferently, and Miss Alice M. 
Lilley was a rather colourless Germaine. 


Southend Dramatic Society in ‘‘ One of the Best.’? One 
rather pitied these amateurs in having to play such trans- 
pontine stuff to the ordinary Saturday-night gallery at the 
Empire Theatre. However, 1 suopose a week’s playing had 
accustomed them to the ordeal, and, aided by the expert assist- 
ance of a draft from the Shoeburyness garrison, the club gave 
quite an interesting performance of this military drama. One 
is bound to record the fact though that its productions are not 
quite on the same level as the sister operatic society, and several 
of the members who belong to both are obviously more at home 
in ‘* song and dance ”’ than in the “ legitimate.’’ A particular 
instance of this was Mr. T. J. Cook, whose Yen How in ‘ San 
Toy ’’ I remember with pleasure, but whose portrait of the 
Rev. Penrose was quite lacking in distinction or character. 
Mr. Herbert James gave virile treatment to the muchly 
wronged hero. He wore his kilts like to the manner born, 
and his breaking of his sword and declamatory refusal to part 
with his Victoria Cross were quite up to the best traditions of 
the juveniles of melodrama. But he funked the love-making, 
and this part was somewhat disastrous. Mr. W. Taylor 
Russell was exceedingly amusing as Private Jupp. He labelled 
his jokes, it is true, but it was perhaps needed. Most of them 
are dated. Mr. Frank Tutton as General Coventry was cer- 
tainly one of the artistic successes of the performance. He 
was really excellent, and, without presuming to dictate to the 
casting committee, he should play Sapt in the forthcoming 
performance of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ Mr. Fred Whisstock 
was a crabbed and humorous Jason, and Mr. Phil Taylor 
imparted a very neat touch of character to Jules de Gruchy. 
Sir Archibald McGregor was capably played by Mr. Percy G. 
Taylor. By the way, what a lot of Taylors there seem to be 
at Southend! One will have to revise one’s impressions of the 
nationality of its inhabitants. The pick of the ladies was Miss 
Grace Allardyce. She played the difficult part of Esther 
Coventry with genuine dramatic effect and is worthier of better 
stuff. Miss Winifred Smith made a cheeky little Kitty and 
wert the whole hog in her cycling get-up. Very nice! The 
play was produced under the “ personal’’ direction of Mr. 
W. F. K. Lancy. Why “ personal "’? 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


Mr. Crawford Balcarras and Miss Marie Douglas present 
“The New Clown.’’ When amateurs begin to ape profes- 
sionals in their method of advertising it is quite time to 
examine very carefully their qualifications. Here we have a 
programme on which two names figure no less than four times 
each in all sizes of type. With the lady I have no concern. 
She reputed to sing, and I am not a musical critic. With Mr. 
Crawford Balearras the actor 1 am invited to deal. One is 
forced to take him as seriously as he evidently takes himself. 
Regarded as a third or fourth rate performance, his impersona- 
tion of Lord Cyril Garston in ** The New Clown ” will pass. 
From any other point of view it is negligeable. He has some 
physieal qualifications for the part, some agility as an acrobat, 
and has caught most cleverly Weedon Grossmith’s trick of 
inserting two fingers between his neck and his collar. These 
apparently represent his stock-in-trade as an actor, I am not 
acquainted with his other work, so can only judge him on this 
performance. Mr. Balcarras must beget a little humility and 
a littke humour. Mercifully the other performers were artisti- 
cally ahead of the star. Mr. Frank Robson meandered most 
amiably through the part of Jack Trent. Mr. Clarence Brown 
gave a very clever little study of Baker, and Mr. Avon Gelder 
made a capital showman, while Mr. G. Horne-Hayes was 
quaintly humorous as Pennyguick. Of the ladies, Miss 
Winifred Kemp as Rose Platt looked exceedingly pretty in her 
circus dress and played a very ordinary little part with her 
usual charm. 

Golder’s Green Vagabonds in *‘ Cousin Kate ”’ and ‘‘ The 
Changeling.’’. The Vagabonds evidently believe in reversing 
the order of things. In the first piece the woman’s part was 
played by a man, in ** Cousin Kate ’’ the boy’s part by a girl. 
Dr, Ulysses Williams and Miss Gwennie Vandamm in their 
respective characters were neither capable of disguising the fact 
that things were not what they seemed, although each was 
quite excellent. Nature simply asserted herself. The other 
two parts in * The Changeling ’’? were played with plenty of 
spirit by Mr. Malcolm Lickfold and Mr. Cuthbert J, Raymond. 
‘Cousin Kate ’ is one of those, slight shows that require 
exceptional treatment to make them go. That it only half got it 
is just to say that amateurs were playing it. However, the 
cast had evidently rehearsed carefuliy and succeeded in pleasing 
their friends in front. The most interesting impersonation was 
that of Mrs. Spencer by Miss S. J. McLellan, She has a 
quaintly haunting voice and gave a very finished performance 
of a dear well-bred old lady. One remembers Miss McLellan 
in other younger parts where she was not nearly so successful. 
In this she seems to have found her métier. Miss Daisy Roe 
played Kate Curtis very freshly and intelligently. In the 
lighter side of the part she was good, but she lost grip in her 
expression of Kate’s longing for love. Mr. W. Sydie Dakers 
was natural as Heath and looked exceedingly nice. He didn’t 
attempt an Irish accent, which rather detracts from the interest 
of the character. Miss May Norton was a very capable if some- 
what stolid Amy, and Mr. R. Shelion was admirable as the 
Rev. Bartlett until he found the audience were prepared to 
laugh at him, when he ceased to be a clergyman and became a 
humorist. 


” 





Finchley A.D.S. in ‘ All-of-a-sudden Peggy.” A light 
comedy that requires more dexterous treatment than this club 
was apparently able to give. There were, indeed, some indi- 
vidual impersonations of great merit. Mr, John Garside, for 
instance, was exceedingly good as the absent-minded student 
of the genus spider, his characterisation being very sound. 
Then Miss Violet Leonard had a delightful Irish accent and 
plaved Mrs. O'Mara with a breeziness that carried conviction, 
and Miss Evelyn Tunnicliffe gave one of those finished little 
studies of the small part of Mrs. Colquhoun that afford such 
sheer delight to the jaded criti¢. In its way it was perfect. 
Miss Elsie McNaught, too, was a typical sporting English 
girl, and Mr. Harold Sutton, though a trifle heavy, played 
Jimmy in quite a pleasing fashion. I understand that Miss 
Najalie Hope, the Peggy, was under doctor's treatment, which 
wccounts perhaps for her comparative weakness. Even so, 
however, it would appear that she is not yet sufficiently 
experienced to portray the varying emotions of such a complex 
character as Peggy. She looked charming and acted very 
intelligently, and there is no doubt whatever that she would 
distinguish herself in other less strenuous parts. Mr. Wallis 
Hooper must bear in mind that it’s the pace that kills; only in 
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his case it was the pace of a funeral procession. Whatever 
humour there was in his lines had evaporated by the time he 
got them out, and his methods rendered it particularly hard for 
Lady Crackenthotpe (Mrs. Trevor Sherwood) to do anything 
with her part. Mr. Rupert M. Heath was the producer, and 
had enlisted the services of a real live motor-car for outside 
effects. I doubt, however, whether the unusual experience of 
hearing it start off compensated for the lengthy period of 
expectancy on the stage. 


London O. and D.S. in ‘‘ Mirette.”” A performance quite 
equal to the standard set by this society. Miss Rhoda Whiley 
sang and played the name-part with great charm, and she was 
ably supported by Mr. Cuthbert Kedmere as Gerard and Miss 
Kate Hedges as the Marquise. Mr. Theo Ager as Bobinet 
was somewhat artless and rather over-played. However, the 
audience appeared to be amused by his methods. Miss Laurie 
Barratt as Bianca was excellent in her light stuff, and Miss 
Geraldine Anness made the most of Zerbinette. The chorus 
was somewhat unwieldy and had apparently been hypnotised 
by the conductor, Mr. Stanley Verde. So occupied, indeed, 
were they in watching his baton that they forgot at times to 
lift up their voices, and as a result the orchestra seemed much 
too loud. Mr. Rupert M. Heath produced the play. He could 
easily have done with a larger stage. 


Wyndham D.C. in ‘‘ The Walls of Jericho.”” A revival in 
aid of charity. The representation has been previously noticed 
in these columns, and nothing need be said except to record the 
fact that it is still as good a show as on its original production. 
Mr. Harold Squire, of course, is admirably suited to the part 
of Frobisher, and his big speech gripped the house. Mr. 
Robert Baines remains as delightful an exponent of Hankey 
Bannister as ever, and Miss Kate Harris, if deficient in the 
more emotional side, yet contrives to give a very convincing 
picture of Lady Alathea. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb D.C. in ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.’ A young club needs considerable enterprise to tackle 
Goldsmith’s comedy, and the trail of the inexperienced amateur 
lay all over the production. Talent there evidently was in some 
of the performers, and a modern play should give better oppor- 
tunities for its development. The only character that was 
mere than adequately played was that of Tony Lumpkin. It 
is, of course, fairly obvious, but Mr. Florian Williams just 
got the right note and sustained it all through. 


Bridlington O.S. in ‘‘ The Mikado.”’ A photograph of some 
of the cast is reproduced in this number. The opera was given 
at the Spa Opera House for three nights, and was most 
capably done, under the direction of Sir Alexander MacDonald 
of the Isles. 


** Whados * A.O.S. filled the Ipswich Hippodrome for five 
nights when ‘‘ Tom Jones ’’ was produced last month. For all- 
round finish and completeness the performance was deserving 
of the fullest praise. Miss Elsie Saunders as Sophia would 
have graced the boards at many a London Theatre. She was 
perfect. At Mr. Cyril Cullingford I must frown. His style of 
humour was not quite suited to his part of Benjamin Partridge. 
Mr. Owen Smith made an admirable Squire, while the Lady 
Bellaston of Miss Lilian Told could not be improved. Other 
members of the company who deserve more space than I can 
devote to them were Miss Olga Lebeda, Mr. Harry Knights, 
Mr. J. S. Smith, Mr. C. Eaton, Miss Muriel Sinclair, and Mr. 
Leo Wright. The chorus was excellent, showing thorough and 
sound stage management. To Mr. F. H. Smith is due hearty 
congratulations on the success of the dancing. He must be a 
capable trainer. Mr. Horace E. Carter conducted the large 
orchestra, he and they coming in for a fair share of applause. 
A considerable portion of the success was undoubtedly due to 
the work of the hon. secretary of the societv, Mr. W. J. 
Harrison. I often feel that the sec-etary of an O.S. never gets 
the appreciation he deserves. 


Notices of the Cowper Street Club‘s performance of ‘‘ The 
Grey Mare,” of the Dagonet D.C. in ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,’’ and of the Wyndham D.C. in “ Penelope” will 
appear in the first number of The Weekly Playgoer. 
































One of the many new and charm- 
ing designs offered by MADAME 
BEDDOEs, who gives perfection 
of fit and style combined with 
moderate prices. Patterns of new 
materials, and sketches of day and 
evening gowns sent onapplication. 
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Favourite 


Merit alone makes ‘“ Erasmic” 

the favourite with all who know 

how important a Pure Soap 
is to a delicate skin. 





“The Dainty Soap 
For Dainty Folk” 


4d. per Tablet, 114d. Box. 
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THE GREENING BOOKS 





HAVE YOU SEEN 
“THE POPINJAY’?P 


IF SO, READ THE 
STORY OF THE PLAY 


At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls 
ONE SHILLING NET 


Also a Theatre Edition of the Story of the latest 
success at the New Theatre, illustrated with plates 


of Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry, and 


scenes from the play. 


2/6 net. 


ORDER A COPY OF 
“THE POPINJAY~” 


Full Persian yapp - - - 


SOME GOOD FICTION 
In view of the forthcoming report of the D:vorce Commission, you should read 


FRIENDS OF FATE 
By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Cardinal and Lady Susan,” etc. 


The above story is founded on fact, the details of which are in possession of 
the author. 


A remarkable tale of a medical man. | A romance of James V. of Scotland. 
DOCTOR GREY A KINGS MASQUERADE 
By STEPHEN ANDREW, By MAY WYNNE, 

Author of “ The Serpent and the Author of 
Cross.” “*Henry of Navarre,”’ etc. 
“There is actuality and variety in ““A brisk and vigorous story of 
all the episodes of the doctor's those brave fighting days of old.’ 
career.'’— Times. Pall Mall Gazette. 


A romance of a Bond Street “ beauty” establishment. 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The Case for the Lady,” etc. 
“* A story of London Society life up to date.""— Vanity Fair. 


THE CARDINAL'S PAST | WHEN WOMAN LOVES 


By MICHAEL KAYE, By RATHMELL WILSON, 
Author of “ The Duke’s Vengeance.” Author of “* Re-birth,”’ etc. 


RANGER GULL’S Great Romance. 


HOUSE OF TORMENT 


A Story of the Spanish Inquisition. 
“* The whole story goes along at a swift pace and rivets the attention. .. . 
Mr. Ranger Gull deserves to score a great success with his fresh and vigorous 
romance.’'— Daily Telegraph. 


TWO NEW IMPORTANT WORKS 
KING PHILIP THE GAY 


By REGINALD TURNER, Author of “ Cynthia’s Damages,” etc. 


THE MASTER WIT: 


mance of “Boccaccio.” 
By MAY WYNNE, Author of “ Henry of Navarre,” etc. 
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SIX SHILLINGS EACH. Atall Libraries. 





GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTINS LANE, W.C. 








WILLIAMS & BACH 


ALADDIN’S PALACE 


(FROM 92 NEW BOND STREET) 


Artistic : Lighting’ Specialists 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


SHADES & FITTINGS 


Recovering Silk Shades a Speciality 
ADVICE GIVEN FREE 





15 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE 
LONDON, W. 








SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 








A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
* and arms of matchless whiteness are 
insured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/5 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. HOWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 


The “ DANDY ” Shoes, as worn by 

MISS JULIA NEILSON in “ The Popinjay,” 
who says: “ Shoes fit perfectly."’ 

DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY 


Every £-< of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ 
utdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 





The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, Jan. 
2ist, 1911, says: * Most excellent bootmakers 
are H. & M. Rayne."’ 





The Shoe and Leather Record says: “Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
highest credit on British craftsmanship."’ 


H. & M. RAYN 


INu:trated Price List post free. 





49 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 
Head Depot and Factory: 115-119 WATERLOO ROAD, S.E. 








COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
COLONIAL OUTFITS. 
FURS at Summer Prices. FRENCH MODEL GOWNS, etc. 


IRENE & C2 272 oxford circus 





SuHowrooms: Inspection invited. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
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By BOYLE LAWRENCE and FREDERICK: MOUILLOT. 
Produced at the NEW THEATRE, LONDON, on 2nd February, 1911. 
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Mr. FRED TERRY as The Popinjay 
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“The Popinjay ” 


The Story of the Play. 


HRISIIAN THE SECOND might have been 

reigning to-day over his sunny little kingdom of 

Carpathia if he had not wasted his substance in 
riotous living and degraded himself in the eyes of his 
people. For he had in him all the makings of a success- 
ful monarch—a handsome presence, a magnetic person- 
ality, charm of manner, kindness of disposition, and 
intellect above the ordinary. Carpathia might have been 
proud of its King Christian, and the neighbouring States 
of Ruritania, Bulgaria, Servia and Cadonia would have 
envied Carpathia’s blessedness under such a ruler. But 
he chose the path of ease and dalliance, and the Ruri- 
tanians and Carpathians, far from being envious, scorned 
and reviled him and jibed at him as the Popinjay King. 
So Christian the Second is no longer King of Carpathia, 
and his little son reigns in his stead. 

Carpathia would have revolted against King Christian 
long before it did if it had not been for his beautiful 
consort, Queen Frederique. It was her influence which 
controlled the Republicans and the discontented popu- 
lation of all classes. But at last even the love they bore 
her and her little boy, Prince Zara, could not restrain 
the general indignation, and civil war broke out. And 
even then the splendid heroism of Queen Frederique 
nearly saved the throne. Her presence on the battlefield, 
where she actually stood in the trenches under fire, roused 
the wavering Royalists to enthusiasm, and rallied to her 
side a host of adherents who repaid her a thousandfold 
in loyalty and devotion when the hour of Restoration 
struck 





Mr. Boyle Lawrence (Part-Author of the Play) 


The Republic, however, was to have its little day. 
King Christian, Queen Frederique and their son, Prince 
Zora, fled to Paris, where a grand old courtier and 
devotee of their House, the exiled Duke von Rosen, 
welcomed them with open arms. Von Rosen provided 
the refugees with a mansion, and maintained them there 
in some state, sacrificing to their needs not only his own 
fortune but his family’s. Nothing had been saved from 
the wreck of their Rovalty—only the crown, which was 
ingeniously smuggled into Paris in a hat-box. The full 
extent of their poverty was hidden from Queen 
l‘rederique, who did not realise their indebtedness to the 
faithful von Rosen until she happened to overhear him 
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in conversation with a vulgar English moneylender to 
whom he had to resort in an emergency. 

This man, the ‘‘ bluff and ’earty ’’ Tom Lewis, together 
with his grabbing old uncle-in-law, Sauvadon, was intent 
on fleecing the spendthrift King. Even in exile a 
monarch must maintain some show of state, and the 
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Mr. Frederick Mouillot (Part-Author of the Play) 


requirements of the situation, added to Christian’s dis- 
reputable habits and his expensive night pursuits, quickly 
involved him in the toils of these Hebraic ‘‘ financiers.”’ 
Queen Frederique, however, would have been more than 
a match for these gentry by themselves. She could have 
met and overcome the difficulty created by the squander- 
ing of von Rosen’s fortune by her reckless spouse. The 
discovery that he had pawned the jewels in his crown and 
substituted imitations shocked and pained but did not 
dismay her. Queen Frederique was equal to all this, 
and more, in her passionate desire to shield her husband 
for the sake of her son. But there was another and a 
greater danger to be faced-—there was the inevitable 
‘* woman in the case ’’ to be confronted and overcome. 

Tom Lewis saw to that. The services of his wife, 
Sephora, were requisitioned to complete King Christian’s 
undoing. Sephora had all the qualifications of the suc- 
cessful siren—sylph-like grace of form and a fair, angel 
face, which utterly belied the blackness of her soul. 
King Christian in the hands of Sephora was like the 
proverbial clay in the hands of the potter. She led him 
on and on, but was careful to make no personal surren- 
der of her charms till the psychological moment had 
arrived for the fruition of her project. That project was 
to secure the abdication of King Christian and the com- 
plete renunciation of all his monarchical rights. 

Sephora and her precious gang had got wind of a 
tempting offer which the new Republic of Carpathia had 
made to the popinjay King. The Republicans proposed 
that he should abdicate the throne in consideration of a 
cash payment of £8,000,000. As the King stood, with 
not a stick nor a stone to his credit, the moneylenders had 
little prospect of ever seeing again the colour of the 
coin they had advanced. If, therefore, he could be per- 
suaded to abdicate, the interest on their loans would 
bring them not a few thousands merely, but millions. 

And King Christian was not unwilling to abdicate. 
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The Story of the Play (continued) 


Apart from the, to him, irresistible attraction of the a great wave of pity goes out from the glittering throng 
monetary inducement he really cared very little for the to the lovely Queen-Mother beside the throne. And even 
monarchy itself. Hedonist to the core, he only lived for now, after all her tribulations, there is a glimpse of for- 
amusement and self-oblivion. , giveness in the sad little smile which flits over the face 

The moment seemed ripe for Sephora when the King, of the beautiful Queen as the repentant —- 
by his misdeeds, had severed not only the last link of obeisance to his son, so that, after all-—-who knows: 
affection between himself and his Queen, but had for- 
feited, also, the last remaining vestige of his people’s 
respect. A deputation of Carpathian loyalists had 
arrived in Paris to avow their undying devotion to the 
King and to urge him to take up arms against the now 
disaffected Republic. At this crisis in his fortunes King 
Christian disgraced himself unutterably. Stumbling into 
the room after a night’s debauch, he fell at the Queen’s 
feet in a drunken stupor at the very moment when the 
Carpathian loyalists were assembled waiting for him to 
address them. The duty, in his absence—so difficult to 
explain—fell upon the distracted Queen, and right 
royally she acquitted herself; and little Prince Zara, too, 
came to the rescue with a child’s speech of such exquisite 
trust and sincerity that the loyalists were deeply moved, 
and went away with their enthusiasm not diminished but 
redoubled. 

But the Queen’s greatest trial was to come. Madly in 
love with Sephora, and sunk to the depths in licence and 
debauchery, King Christian was now prepared to do the 
siren’s bidding, even to the signing of the Act of 





Abdication. 
Happily, Queen Frederique was alive to this new and 
fearful emergency. Her son’s whole future was at 


stake; it was for him, and for him alone, that she cared; 
it was for him, and for him alone, that she fought. 
There was a tremendous scene in the King’s apartment, 
high over the roofs of Paris. In spite of all the Queen’s 
appeals, commands, threats—in contemptuous disregard 
of her tears, her supplications—he insisted on signing the 
paper. Then the Queen played her last card. Summon- 
ing Prince Zara, she stood with him locked in her arms 
on the edge of the balcony and threatened to dash her- 
self and their son on the pavement far below. ‘‘ No!- 
not that !—not that!’’ The Queen there- 
upon presented him with an alternative 
course. Here was another paper, which, 
if he valued their lives, he must sign there 
and then—a paper setting forth his abdi- 
cation of the throne of Carpathia in favour 
of Zara, his son. And the King—terrified 
and humiliated— signed. 

Thus did Queen Frederique triumph 
over her enemies. The history of. the 
restoration of the monarchy in Carpathia, 
and of the boy-King Zara’s_ splendid 
coronation, is still fresh 
in men’s minds, while 
the story of the popin- 
jay’s fall is told in Car- 
pathia to-day, not so 
much in anger as in 
sorrow. For, after all, 
he was his own worst 
enemy—his undoing was 
all his 
own. Fur- 
tive tears 
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are brush- 
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the knee to 
his little 
son and 
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The Opening Scene 
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Tom Lewis: ‘‘ Cast your eye over the room, Sephora; looks showy and done cheap! ' 
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Queen: ‘My brave Duke I'm so glad to see you again.”’ 
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At the Fugitive King’s New Residence 
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Queen: *‘ This must be answered at once.’’ 
King: ‘‘ But, my dear—dinner—dinner."’ 
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The Offer of Eight Millions 
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Queen Frederique: “‘ Sign - now, Christian." 


Sephora: ‘'S'’sh! Don't be stupid—eight millions?" 
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The Temptation of the King 





Phetces) si (Ellis & Walery 
Sephora: ‘‘ It seems rather unnecessary for a King to have a chaperone."’ 
The King : ‘‘ Would you like him to go?”’ 
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The King’s Last Gift 
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The King: ‘‘ That was an excellent idea of yours. The Carpathian list of Honours will be quite remarkable! ” 
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[Ellis & Walery 
‘You've an excellent fellow for a husband. Don't lose him ; The King: ‘‘ My last Royal gift."’ 
good husbands are rare. J know that!"’ 
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A Queen's Rebuke 


The King : ‘‘ Il will cone to you—my country and my throne forgotten, never to be remembered."’ 
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Sephora: ‘‘ Take care, Madam, such an insult —— ’ 


The Queen: ‘‘ No insult—merely a warning that a woman cannot be too careful of her reputation when she 
numbers a king among her acquaintances.’’ 
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Principals in, “’ 
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MR. HORACE HODGES MISS MOLLIE TERRAINE MR. MALCOLM CHERRY 
MR. FREDERICK GROVES 


: MR. FRED TERRY 
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MR. ALFRED KENDRICK MASTER ERIC RAE MISS MIRIAM LEWES 


MR. J. CARTER-EDWARDS 
MISS JULIA NEILSON 
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Allegiance to the New King 
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The little King impulsively throws his arms round his mother’s neck when she kneels to kiss his hand. ¥ 
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Universally Popular 
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MISS JULIA NEILSON ' MR. FRED TERRY 








HERE is no doubt that Miss Julia Neilson’s marvellously 66 OMANCE is what is round the next bend of the road and 4 

expressive impersonation of Queen Frédérique has made across the horizon. Yesterday is romantic and so is to- j Ay 
** The Popinjay ’? a big success, and no one should miss the — morrow, but never to-day." With the lecturer who made this 7 
finest piece of acting this clever artiste has given us. A few days statement | do not agree. Romance lives every day, although 
ago we were talking of the old Haymarket days when she and — owing to a life which narrows overmuch and a per son's present ; 
her husband first met there as lovers on the stage under Sir surroundings it in most cases lies dormant. The solid, middle- a 
Herbert Tree’s management, and I asked Miss Neilson how she aged merchant, the meek, tidy litthe clerk, the sweet, modest ‘ \g 
came to join the theatrical profession when everyone prophesied — woman, may jog along quietly and sedately, vet there are ay 
for her such a brilliant musical career. ** Ah,’* she replied, moments when deep in their hearts they all feel a capacity to = 
* Sir W. 8S. Gilbert was responsible for that. Hearing me at love greatly and dare wild dangers, to thwart cunning plots, and ‘' 
a concert he thought my art lay more in the way of drama, and make heroic sacrifices. Every now and then we are reminded of ‘4 
seeing he backed his opinion by kindly offering to help me, [| this by a newspaper notice recording some unselfish deed of we 
listened. The result was my appearance as Cynisea in bravery. He or she has acted up to their dreams of romance. 4 
‘ Pygmalion and Galatea * to Miss Mary Anderson's Galatea at But what of the thousands who never get an outlet like this for he 


Saat a tees = 


the Lyceum. Which do I prefer, comedy or tragedy? [always © such feelings? Are they to be starved? Certainly not. For them 
think it is harder to play in comedy than tragedy, You are are romantic dramas like ** The Popinjay,’* where the few hours 
surprised? Let me give you my reason. In the former | find are spent in familiar intercourse with kings and queens, crack- 


myself instinetively listening for the laughter which ought to ing jokes with cardinals, shaping sonnets with poets. Un- a 
come, if it does not, and instead there is a tiiter in the wrong — consciously they think themselves the hero or heroine as the ease eS 
place, IT feel miserable, and consequently the work is much may be, while of course, the crafty villain or the unprincipled a 
harder. But in tragedy IT get so wrought up that my audience is | charmer is merely ‘* the other fellow,’? or ‘ that) woman.” FY 
forgotten until the curtain falls. Notwithstanding this, my There is no finer exponent of stirring romance on the stage than 
favourite part is Rosalind, but my biggest success was Nell Mr. Fred Terry. His sweeping style, breadth of gesture, nimble 


Gwyn in ‘ Sweet Nell of Old Drury,’ by Paul Kester. Oh, | humour and robust manliness are as irresistible as his love- 
must tell you a story about him, for | am sure my husband has — making is full of charm. In private life it does not require a 
told you one, and | will not be beaten. When staying with us — second glance at his pleasant face to tell he is an optimist of the 
some years ago he was sitting in this very room, and turning — optimists. The sincere ring of his voice, the sunny nature and 


ee SS 


(ieee 





round to me said, * Wal, vou've got just a lovely collection of — buoyant spirit stamp him as a man who can meet failure or i 
kniek-knacks; why, you must have a few hundred here.’ Fecl- success with equal fortitude. [remember during a recent chat i 
ing naturally pleased at his admiration, [| replied, * There is | Mr. Terry telling me how he started his theatrical career. ‘* My ; 
quite that quantity, many of them souvenirs." * Now, isn’t) appearance on the stage,’ he said, ** was indireetly due to being 4 
that splendid, such a lot all together beautiful, beautiful,’ he sent off to school in Franee when eleven years old. Afterwards if 
murmured reflectively; then like a shot smilingly said, * Say, I went to Switzerland to acquire languages. | didn’t acquire 


who dusts this room?’ But, let me see, we were speaking — many, so my people brought me back. Having nothing to do I 


about. parts; of course, they vary. T always found Vladimir in used to stroll down at night to the Haymarket Theatre, where ‘ie 
‘For Sword and Song’ very exhausting, as | had not only to | one of my sisters was appearing under the Banerofts, and take h 
act and sing, but rouse the other characters up to the proper spirit her home. Mr. Bancroft noticed | was looking rather down on , 
of enthusiasm. How are my family of animals keeping? Very my luck, and offered me a‘ walk on’? at a few shillings a week if 
well, but no one can quite fill Scroggs’s place. You remember — in his forthcoming production of * Money.’ Tl never forget my A 
him, don’t vou? The litthe King Charles spaniel, a regular first appearance. T felt terribly nervous, and to make matters 
born actor, and so devoted to us. Here is an incident which — worse there was nearly a riot owing to Mr. Bancroft: having . 
happened while we were on tour. Going out, we left him shut abolished the pit. Even when he tried to speaks they howled him 4 
up in our room in the hotel. When he found we had gone the — down. It was a very lively evening. The present condition of } 
howling started. Nothing would pacify him, until suddenly my — the theatrical world? First-rate. “The public have never been 


maid had an idea. Taking a large photograph of myself from so well catered for, plays are better and much more expensively 
the mantelpiece she placed it on a chair so that Scroggs could — produced, while the acting all round is excellent. [ know some 
see it. He immediately became quiet, lay down before it, and — people scoff at the kind of play, but T hold the majority go to a 
there we found the dear fellow on our return.’ Although Miss — theatre to be entertained. Personally, | enjoy a good drama 
Julia Neilson referred so casually to her retirement from the — thoroughly, and laugh just as heartily or find the tears come 


eT 


concert platform, music lovers will remember what a furore she — quite as readily as ever. Thank God, [| am not ashamed of ' 
caused at the Royal Academy of Music when, a mere girl, she — allowing honest emotions their full sway, so give me the piece ‘A 
carried all before her, securing the Llewellyn Thomas gold — that will do it. Am T going to desert Shakespeare? No, no. : 
medal, the Westmoreland Scholarship, and the Sainton-Dolby I'm far too fond of the immortal bard for that. Why, I've § 
Prize. Still, after all, it is a sister art that has reaped the — played every male part in * Much Ado About Nothing * except 
benefit. Benedick. You may also see me as Othello well within the next yi 
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About the Players (continued) 


few vears.”’ As 1 was leaving he offered me a cigar. After I lit 
it he smiled and said, ‘* You're not like my friend Paul Kester. 
You see I'm an inveterate cigar smoker, and after he had dined 
with me some years ago | passed him my cigar case. He de- 
clined. A few minutes passed. | once more pressed him to have 
acigar. * Say,’ he replied, * | don’t smoke and I can't eat it.’ ”’ 


MISS MIRIAM LEWES 


Become are two kinds of adventuresses, the one with any 
amount of devilment and no charm, the other with just as 


much devilment and plenty of charm. ‘The latter is infinitely 
the more dangerous and alluring. Such is the woman whoin 
Miss Miriam Lewes represents with such brillianey in ‘* The 


Popinjay."’ Born in Russia of English parents, her only remem- 
brance of that snow-covered country is the dramatic manner in 
Which she bade it farewell. ** | was a tiny girl of five when my 


mother decided to leave for Germany. ‘To do this we had to 
cross the great frontier bridge, a matter of some difficulty as 
our passports had not been renewed, still we resolved to take 
the risk. Never shall | forget that walk holding my mother’s 
hand, my eves glued on the stalwart Abvessehick on guard, 
Whom TL expected every moment would arrest us. It is a 
memory which will always haunt me. | really commenced my 


stage career as a dancer, but soon relinquished it for drama, 
sccuringg an engagement to play a small part in a stock com- 


pan The piece was * Driven from Home,’ the truth of which 
I fully realised in some of the lodgings I had to live in. One 
landlady made me very comfortable. A plain, hearty body, she 


took quite a faney to me, and in the course of a long chat said 
tome, * Eh, but ve’re a wonderful lass, ve’re far too good for 
the stage; why, ve could do near anything, [ think ve would do 
first-rate in a bar.” Engagements with Louis Calvert and other 
Planers followed before I joined Mr. Fred Terry and Miss 
Julia Neilson. Since then most of my work has been done 
under the banner of those clever artistes, whom it is a great 
pleasure to be with.”’ 


MR. MALCOLM CHERRY 


OBODY who had the pleasure of seeing ** Henry of 

Navarre " will ever forget the soul-racking study given by 
Mr. Maleolm Cherry of the young King Charles IX. What 
made his performance all the more meritorious is the fact that 
in private life Mr. Cherry is absolutely the reverse of the 
character he portrayed. A well-built, firmly-knit fellow, it is 
not surprising to find his favourite hobby is vacnting. Tle keeps 


a 5-ton cutter at Southampton which claims most of his spare 
time, and when I tell you that he lay-to off the Needles owing 
to dirty weather through a whole night it shows he can handle 
a boat as well as a big part. ‘* It is nearly fourteen years,’’ he 
said, *‘ since 1 gave up amateur acting in Liverpool to join 
Louis Calvert’s company at Manchester in ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.’ It was Charles Frith, brother of the author, who 
introduced me to Calvert, so he is really responsible for my 
becoming an actor. I played in several pieces, including 
* Proof,’ under the same management, and then joined Miss 
Julia Neilson for an eight weeks’ tour. The piece was ‘ As 
You Like It,’ and I took the part of Oliver. Then I joined Mr. 
Fred Terry and Miss Neilson when they commenced manage- 
ment, and like many of their company have been with them 
ever since. No, | think I prefer modern drama, but that is 
probably because I’ve had nothing but costume work. <A very 
enjoyable tour was when I appeared with Miss Kate Rorke as 
the Squire in * A Fool’s Paradise.’ Yes, | am busy at another 
play, this time it is a modern comedy with plenty of human 
sympathy.’’ IT feel sure playgoers will look forward to it with 
interest. 


MR. HORACE HODGES 


Hk masterly character sketch of Sauvadon, which Mr. 

Horace Hodges gives us in ‘t The Popinjay,’’ serves once 
more to stamp him as an actor of no ordinary merit. As the 
cold, calculating Chauvelin of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ his 
name has become familiar to every playgoer. 1 might almost 
say that he was as much a part of the play as Mr. Fred Terry 
himself. Again we saw him in ** Henry of Navarre ”’ fitting the 
part of Ruggieri as a glove to the hand. In ordinary life he is 
quiet and reserved, and he takes a great interest in his work. 
Every little action or mannerism is well thought out, and, al- 
though he may have played a part many hundreds of times, it 
is as earnest a portrayal and as fresh as the first performance. 


Reapers of THe PLAyGoER AND Society ILLUSTRATED would 
doubtless be interested to read sketches of the careers of other 
members of the cast. Space will not permit me the pleasure 
of including these in this number, however, but I hope to have 
an opportunity on some future occasion of saying something 
about such actors and actresses as Mr. J. Carter-Edwards, Mr. 
Alfred Kendrick, Mr. Frederick Groves, Miss Molly Terraine, 
and the others whose work contributes so much to the success 
of the play. 
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MR, ARTHUR GARRETT 
who has been General Manager for Mr. Fred Terry 
for 11 years 
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MR. JOHN R. TURNBULL 
who has been Stage Manager for Mr. Fred Terry 
F for 7 years 
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Via Rhodesia. By CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD. (Stanley Paul & Co., 
16s.) 


HE illustrations in this magnificent book are by no means 

easy to write up to, but Miss Charlotte Mansfield has made 
a valiant attempt. She has told us with humour, vigour, 
candour and enthusiasm how she set out to travel without a 
white escort from the Cape to Cairo; how she got as far as the 
northern boundary of Rhodesia, when the sleeping-sickness 
regulations upset all her plans; how she reached the coast 
through Nyasaland, and, boarding 
a liner, steamed merrily back to 
Britain. 

She is very outspoken in her } 
views about missionaries and other | 
hindrances to civilisation. It | 
annoyed her exceedingly to find 
that in many parts of Rhodesia the * 
Foreign Missions had made it 
easier for a black to get an educa- 
tion that would spoil him than for 
a white to learn what would help 
him on. She also fumed at the 
thought of a beautiful land of sun- 
shine and prosperity crying out for 
white workers, when at home the 
unemployed multiply like rabbits. 
Nor was she pleased to prove by 
personal experience that in many 
business matters the British are 
“simply asking’? their German 
neighbours to cross the border and 
cut them out. In this connection 
she quotes the following Gilbertian 
result of the Kaffir credit system : 

A native buys a trunk on the 
instalment plan, but is only allowed 
to use it, not take it away, until all 
the instalments are paid. After the 
first deposit, he is provided with a 
key, and locks all his belongings 
in the trunk—and, doubtless, any- 
body else’s belongings he can com- 
mandeer, for what safer receptacle 
for stolen property could be found 
than a locked trunk in a native 
store? If the instalments get in 


the trader, and the contents—.ah! 


their fate depends on whether the From Via Rhodesia, by kind permission of Messrs. Paul & Co 


trader is honest or human! 

A solitary white lady, Miss Mansfield has done deeds and 
seen sights which most women would be content to dream of. 
She has wandered from Cape Town to Abercorn, and from 
Abercorn to Chinde, has admired the glories of Table Mountain 
with Dr. Jameson, has ridden into Bulawayo on the cow- 
catcher of a railway engine, has been fellow-tourist with H.M. 
King Albert of Belgium, has stalked wild zebras, has been 
dropped from her travelling-hammock five times in one day by 
native carriers, has met a lion alone on the open veld, has played 
her banjo by dancing camp-fires to delighted ‘ exiles,’’ has given 
more than one chattering darkey his first glimpse of a white 
woman, has worn a ‘ Directoire ’? where it was never worn 
before, has been turned back from beautiful Lake Tanganyika 


Miss Charlotte Mansfield in a Novel Frame 


arrears . i i ie : A 19+ton casting for one of the large rock-breakers for the 
arrears, the scate , . . : 
he trunk is confiscated by Voorspoed Diamond Mine, Orange Free State. 


by the deadly palpalous fly, has gazed awe-stricken on the Vic- 
toria Falls, has-- has stood on the View of the World, where the 
Founder of Rhodesia from his granite sepulechre ** looks forth 
across the laud he won.” 

It is the last memory that has impressed her most—the silent, 
solitary,grave among the mountains. ‘* ] never saw Cecil John 
Rhodes living, but everywhere I feel the influence of his spirit, 
which still lives though his body is dead. And why does it live ? 
Because on every side is evidence that he lived for others and 
not for self.”’ 


When Woman Loves. By Ratn- 
MELL Witson. (Greening & 
Co., 6s.) 


HE heroine who sits smoking 

a cigarette in the first sentence, 
and who, upon rising from her 
chair a page or two later, helps 
herself to whisky-and-soda, is not 
the sort of woman one would want 
to marry, but she is just the 
woman to set the men in a 
Bohemian novel sighing. If you 
don’t believe if, read When 
Woman Loves! 

Mr. Rathmell Wilson continues 
to improve. Where he was once 
all finicking prettiness, he has now 
settled down into romantic practi- 
cality. He must beware, however, 
of becoming too practical. He has 
more imagination of the creative 
sort than you would guess from 
his latest novel, 


o a) 


The Camera Fiend. By E. W. 
Hornunc. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) 





R. BAUMGARTNER was 

mad, but there was originality 
in his madness. He had a theory 
that if you could catch a soul in 
the act of leaving a body, you could 
photograph it; so he set about 
catching a few. He applied for 
admission to hospitals and prisons, 
but was informed by the authori- 
ties that neither death-beds nor 
scaffolds were considered suitable 
targets for his camera. This annoyed him so much that he 
decided to give up “ fiddle-faddling *? round bigoted officials, and 
provide the released souls himself. His first experiment was 
with a drunken wastrel, but although he acted with the utmost 
despatch, the interval between shooting him and taking his 
photograph allowed the soul a chance of escaping—and it took 
it. The doctor saw he must remedy this, and invented a 
machine which was a camera and a small cannon combined. 
Still he was unsuccessful, and, being logical as well as mad, 
the idea occurred to him that possibly “ the human derelicts he 
had so far chosen for his experiments had no souls to photo- 
graph.’? So he tried a comfortable, well-fed South African 
millionaire. Alas! ‘ South African mines may produce gold 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


dd mond ; but tha il vield Wi souls is probably the pooresi 
{ uare nile anywhere on earth The plate showed 
nothing but the murdered man—and Dr. Baumgartner com- 
tted suicide with his own camera! 


Phe Tlouse of Blight. By Mrs. Coutson Kernanax. (Evere.t 


XN Ce t ) 
A! Il. the characters in The House of Blight are interesting 
va studies, and they range from Mrs. Viekie Perry, who 
upued, “* Mon bate women they ean't say things to,” to the 
Old missions Who ex- 
cused his adopted daugh- 
ler’s irreligion with “| ge 
could Wish that \sil 3 
took my way. But so 
long as she takes God's 
Wil What can it Hsit- 
ter7’’ Four main in- 
‘redients oo to male up 
the plot t Plouse that 
brought ' mysterious 
Blight on all its inhabi- 
tants; a woman who al- 
lowed a wastrel to marry 
herr fon hient MONEY 4 
ithe list Wootten who lived 
ind loved in Antigua, 
and, dying of a broken 
heart, left vengeance to 
hor daughter: and a third 
woman who was jealous 
ol thy daughter, even 
THEE the plotting — of 
mit der 


Pie-Powder. By A Cir- 
curr Trae. (John 
Murray, 5s.) 


_ is “‘dry as 
lusi’’ a contradie- 
jonoin terms? When the 
lust is ** Dust from the 
aw Courts Collected and 
Secolleeted on the West- 


ern Circuit by aio Cir- 


‘ 


cult “Pramp."’ In other 
words, Pie-Powder is a 
ov lor ever! 

. the 
Cireuil Tramp implies 


lo by slr 


that certain of his stories 
are old friend in the 
profession, and the in- 
troduetory chapter Way 
be oa litthe bit too I gal 
and uric Dovoks Like lo 
please the layman, But 
an pose of these two ob- 
peetions, and it would be 
hard to find another. 
Bit book is just a 
troasure 


Phe author joined the 


Devon sessions “at a 
date which may roughly 
be indicated as Early Vie- 
{ an,” su) hie has had 
plenty of time to colleet 
periences, Perhaps the particular « xperience which his readers 
Hoimost envy him was his presence at the hearing of a certain 
eleetion petition wWhen—but as a Cuarantee of respectability 
P good faith, let the story be told in’ His Honour’s own 
a 
I rememb in election petition in which one alk gation 
that oa number of rosettes, or ‘marks of distinction,’ 
1) kept it oat tabl drawer in. the central committee- 
lo meet the charge it was thought desirable to call 
\\ esses to swear that. the only table in the room consisted 
{ plant laid upon trestles. *So that the tabl had no 
proper | " said counsel cheerfully. * Never mind whether 
t had proper legs,’ said one of th learned judges. ‘ The 
portant question is, had it driwers?’?” 
) 





The “ Boiling-Pot,” Victoria Falls 


krom Via Rhodesia, by kind permission of Messrs. Paul & Co. 


fhe Needlewoman. By Wixirrep Grauam. (Mills & Boon, 
Os.) ; 

i pig story derives its tithe from Cleopatra's Needle, and 
the Needlewoman is Cleopatra herself. She comes back 

to life in the twentieth century, plunges headlong into Lon- 

don Society, and simply makes it buzz; but not by being 

naughty, as in the old days! 


The Beauty Doctor. By FLtorence Warpex. (Greening & 
Co., 6s.) 


ETTA BURNLEY 

was the Beauty Doc- 
tor, and after getting two 
glimpses of her, Lord 
Kneesworth asked her to 
marry him. There were 
sound reasons for it. 
Lord Kneesworth had a 
stepmother who wanted 
to get him out of the 
way, and he didn’t want 
to ‘go. So, as he was 
feeling rather — helpless 
afte; a tumble down- 
stairs which she had 
tactfully arranged — for 
him, he decided to en- 
gage a_ protector, and 
thought that Netta was 
the very maid for the 
job; and Netta thought 
so too. Was her step- 
mother-in-law down- 
hearted? No-o-o! She 
‘idnapped Netta for her 
good, on the ground that 
lord Kneesworth was a 
bigamist, and hied her to 
a nunnery, Where she 
claimed the right, as 
{adv Patron, to shut 
poor Netta up. Netta 
managed to escape, came 
back just in time to save 
Lord Kneesworth from 
being poisoned, and sent 
his stepmother to the 
right-about, foiled and 
very huffy. Lord Knees- 
worth gave his wife a 
good scolding for daring 
to suspect him of bigamy, 
when all the time it was 
his cousin, and so_ the 
story ends. 

The nice young girl 
who has not left school 
will love The Beauty 
Doctor. 


Wilson’s. By DESMOND 
Coxe. (Chapman & 
Hall, 6s.) 

‘sp you can trust your- 
self when all men 

doubt you ’’—— 

That’s just where Dick 
Hunter was wobbly. 
When he was in the School House and the idol of all decent 
fellows, he made headway by instinct. When he migrated to 
Wilson’s, and, as Official Reformer of the rottenest House in 
Sherborough, found himself universally unpopular, he nearly 
went under. Wilson’s loathed him for an interfering intruder, 
and the School House couldn’t forgive him for what looked like 
rank desertion; and he was too proud to tell either of them 
that he had become Head Boy of Wilson’s not from choice but 
from financial necessity. So for the first time in his life he 
played the man to an unfriendly audience, and he found the 
part appallingly hard. 

Sull he wasn’t an oarsman for nothing, and he pulled 
through to the winning-post, game to the last—with all his 
doubts and waverings left floundering in the rear. 
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Heads bare to Mr. Coke! He has produced that rarity of 
rarities, a first-class school story. 
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Mr. Desmond Coke 


Some Neighbours. By Cuartes GRAnvitLte. (C. W. Daniel, 
6s.) 
IX sketches of the country town of Slowby and the people in 
and around it, a long story of how ** Professor Lacroix found 
his Soul,’? a short story about the ** Taming of Lucille,’? two 
studies of ** Britons Abroad,’? and a one-act play—all simple 
produciions, without any excess of plot, but written in’ the 
nicest of spirits and in almost model English. 


The Story of Cecilia. By Kariiarine Tyxax. (Smith, 'ider 

& Co., 6s.) 

HE story of Cecilia, her parents, her lovers, and her 

friends, may best be described as pleasant, pretty, healthy, 
and unconvincing. It is fairly casy to imagine Cecilia’s high- 
bred mother suffering from. temporary softening of the brain 
and marrying a man of the people under the delusion that he 
was her dead lover; but it is not easy to picture the dead 
lover turning up despondently, remaining a bachelor for 
twenty vears, making half-hearted love to Cecilia—not her 
mother—and then marrying another girl altogether! Neither 
is Cecilia’s magnanimity in refusing charming voung Lord 
Kilrush for fear her dear friend Betty should accuse her of 
** poaching *’ very human. All's fair in love except cheating, 
and there was no cheating about Cecilia’s superior attrac- 
tions, for how could she help them ? 


Hawtrey’s Deputy. By Harotp Binxptoss. (Ward, Lock 

& Co., 6s.) 

ARRY WYLLARD was Hawtrey’s deputy, and he was 

white all through. He had done a good many things in 
his voung life, and had learnt to face dangers and difficulties 
without writing home about them. <At— present he was 
farming rather successfully in the “last, best West’ of 
Canada, and felt his bank balance justified a holiday trip 
to the Old Country; so Hawtrey, who wanted to bring his 
future wife out to Canada, but couldn’t go for her himself, 
asked Wyllard to conduct her for him.  Wyllard) met her 
under romantic circumstances, and did deputy so well that by 
the time they arrived in Ontario he had taken Hawtrey’s 
place in her heart without either of them = intending any 
treachery. Hawtrey, in the meanwhile, had had a_ rather 
vigorous flirtation with another girl, and his fiancée wasn’t 
quite sure whether she was warranted in making that an 
excuse for *f sacking”? him. Her heart pulled one way, and 
her conscience another. Before she had decided between 
them Wyllard brought matters to a head by suddenly going 
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off to rescue some old comrades shipwreeked in) Kamtchatka, 
leaving Tlawtrey in charge of his farm, and giving him fair 
warning that if he hadn't married Agatha Ismay by the time 
he eame back, he'd do it himsclf! tle comes back on the 
last’ poy 


Phrynette and London. By Mariruk Trovy-Curtix. (Grant 
Richards, 6s.) 


NOON after little French Phrynette came to London she 

ordered a meal in a restaurant for the first time in her life. 
She thought steak would do as well as anything else, but 
both she and her companion preferred it underdone ; so she 
said, in a very clear voice, so that there should be no mis- 
understanding, ** | want two sanguinary steaks.’’ Only she 
didn’t say ‘ sanguinary.’’ She used the British workman's 
equivaient instead. And she wondered why two girls opposite 
giggled, and a clergyman at the next table frowned! 

In another oceasion her Aunt Barbara horrified her by 
asking if she had a Bible among her books. She tool this 
as an insuie to her bringing up, and replied vehemently : Cer- 
tainly not. Her father was not very particular about what she 
read, but he drew the line at Zola and the Bible! 

Altogether Phrynette is a dear, and everyone she meets in 
London—from John Burns to Queen Mexandra recognises it. 
“Td rather be human than conone il faut,’” she savs, but she 
needn't worry; she is always both. Sir Austen, the one- 
armed soldier, once told her she was a pagan. “Tf ‘to be a 
pagan,’’ muses Phrynette, “means to love the real things, 
like the trees and the sun, ves, Pam oa pagan.’?  Withal she 
is essentially feminine. She argues that “any subterfuge 
that helps beauty ’ 
because her one-armed idol objects to it. For a similagy reason 
she dodges Sir Austen rather than tell him oa fib. ** Women 


is justified, vet she stops using powder 
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excuse these things in one another, but some men seem to 
consider the smallest lie as a very big) sin.’’ Now what 
Englishman could resist a girl like that? Not Sir Austen, 
at any rate! 


Reminiscences of Kimberley. By Lovis Connex. (Bennett & 
Ce.. Os.) 


MAN who was Barney Barnato’s first partner, who occ 

had his nose broken by the *f incomparable "Arry,’? who at 
times ‘set up shop’? with Solly Joel, and at other time: 
gallivanted with Brother Jack, could hardly help writing en- 
thralling reminiscences. But why not write them in’ better 
taste ? 


E. W. M. 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


HAVE been spending much time lately in a search for the 

unattainable. There is nothing very unusual in_ this, 

perhaps, but what I have been endeavouring to discover 

has been the modern trend in furnishing, or what the lady 
writers in the ladies’ magazines call, in a bold bid for origin- 
ality, ** plenishing.’’ Is it a blessed word such as “ plenishing ”’ 
which lets me into the secret of the cause of the degeneracy of 
modern journalism? Can it be that our daily paper is such 
poor reading chiefly because of the underpaid, half-educated 
writing of female Corellis? But to return to my plenishing, 
or furnishing, as the case may be. I am told for my pains that 
there is no such thing just now as a “trend” in modern 
furnishing. It would appear that at the present moment any- 
thing that has been done before will do very well again. There 
is no actual movement, so to speak, although, as | will tell you, 
l can see one coming ! 


It was put to me in 
this way in Arlington 
Street : ** There really is 
no new note in furnish- 
ings. Phe cult) of the 
hedge carpenter never 
did touch the best people 
(a phrase which means so 
much, especially when 
used opposite to the 
entrance to the Ritz 
Hotel), whatever it) may 
have done to Bedford 
Park and certain parts of 
Hampstead and ‘TPwicken- 
ham. The best class of 
reception rooms has 


—. 
° 
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always been more of less 
French, or a Sheraton 
adaptation of the French, 
or an Adams application ; 





the dining-rooms hav 
been old and heavy, with 
Chippendale or Queen 
Anne details, and the 


bedrooms well, — bright, 
cheery, chintzy — things, 
with here and there a return to the farm-house type. But all 


this means that furnishing amongst the best people is very much 
What it has been for the past fifteen or even fifty years. It is 
quite a different story with regard to decoration, and in that, 
just now, there is a distinet trend towards what may be called 
the black note. You eannot, even if you would, shut your eyes 
to it) vou really need to keep them very wide open. In which 
connection Tam told two things: one that the revival of the 
black note is largely due to Messrs. Fryers’ black carpet in 
* Tneonstant George,’ but whether this was a cause or an effect 
I do not know; and the other is that a decorator starting to 
decorate a large stairease with a black-ground paper had to 
light a candle when half-way through his work and to judge the 
completed effeet by the aid of electric light. This latter anecdote 
comes from the Sloane Square end of the King’s Road, Chelsea, 
Where some admirable wall-papers ‘t both wavs ’*—black and 
White, that is) are always to be found. It was here also that | 
learnt that the modern trend of decorating is quite as much 
towards plain painted or distempered surfaces as it is towards 
this astounding black revival. Distemper, in facet, is having no 





L’Art Nouveau Treatment of a Poris Flat hands. What do you do 
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end of a good time of it. This fine reticence is very clearly 
shown in the illustration of a drawing-room made out of 
nothing, as it were, by Messrs. Green & Abbot, in Brook Street. 
The place, inhabited for years by the well-known physician 
Sir Henry Holland, had degenerated into a very bad type of 
mid-Victorian ugliness, and is now rejoicing in a truly fitting art 
renaissance. It is a splendid example of the value of empty 
spaces, and its possibilities have been most intelligently handled. 


Not content, however, with knowing what the best people only 
are doing, | approached a very well-known furnishing (or shall } 
say, *‘ plenishing,’’ it is so hard to get away from this preg- 
nant word) palace in Oxford Street. I could not ask this illus- 
trious firm right out what they had done for Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra-—-although | happen to know quite well that it harks 
back to plain surfaces 
with simple drop floral 
designs—but put it to one 
of their representatives 
(who bears a name 
famous, in connection 
with that of Graham, 
during the most solid 
epoch of English taste) 
much in this way: ** You 
say there is no definite 
trend in furniture at the 
present time; but let us 
suppose, for example, 
that | am a wealthy per- 
son without taste—which, 
Heaven knows, I am not 

that I have newly 
arrived, have taken an 
important town house, 
and want it furnished and 
decorated in the style of 
to-day. I have seen your 
attractive advertisements 
and I come to you and 
tell you this, and put my- 
self unreservedly in your 


to me or my house? ”’ 
‘First of all, I want to see the house.”’ ‘‘ Yes; and having 
seen the house, what next? ’’ ‘* We prepare drawings and plans 
to suit your taste.’’ ‘* No, that won’t do, because you must 
remember I have no taste. I leave it all to you, and when | 
have paid you your bills what am I likely to have got for my 
moneywhat will be the style of my up-to-date furnishing and 
decorating?” ‘* Of course, nothing looks so well as the old 
stuff and, for example, it is coming to be the custom for cere- 
monial occasions to have your polished mahogany dining-table 
left uncovered except for a few mats ’’—a remark which rather 
suggests the Hottentot. Now, I felt, T was getting on. This at 
least was a hint. It was so much in sympathy with my own 
taste, moreover, that I felt flattered, and returned to my victim 
with the remark: ‘ Yes; and what next? ’’ ‘* Had not you 
better come and see our specimen houses? The £500 one might 
suggest * My dear sir, you forget; T em an extremely 
wealthy man recently returned, shall I say, from South Africa, 
and the sum you name ought not to more than furnish my bath- 
room. A whole house for that sum is ridiculous. No, IT will 
remember, possibly that your manner suggests to me that just 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued ) 


now there is no modern trend in furnishing.’’ And on my way 
down Regent Street I pause and look in at a certain large 
window of a firm once famous mainly for its fabrics. Not at 
Burnet’s, splendidly tasteful as their display invariably is, and 
not at Goodyer’s; but in the window of this other and, | am 
inclined to think, pioneer firm, the truth flashes upon me at 
once, and, as Gilbert sang, ‘‘ the truth is always strong.’’ It is 
perfectly obvious to me that amongst ‘‘ the best people ’’ the 
coming note, if not the modern trend, in furnishing is Oriental 

even Chinese! That is my discovery. These black-ground wall- 
papers and chintzes and furniture-coverings and even carpets 
(most of us in London have black ceilings already) all but 
covered with birds and beasts, flowers and foliage in bold, rich 
Oriental colours on a black ground, are the new note, and the 
glorious Chinese robes and the weird dwarf trees are of the 
picture. It was the presence of three dwarf trees skilfully 
worked into the scheme of this window that brought the truth 
so strongly home to me. And, of course, with all this you may, 


The Modern Treatment of a Brook 


if you insist, still be Georgian, and Chippendalish even, if you 
must. Nevertheless, if you will be guided, let me tell you that 
the best furniture of all for this black-ground decoration is 
Early-Victorian, although it must not be by any manner of 
means Mid-Victorian. What I really have in my mind’s eye are 
the mahogany chairs with brass inlay; the echoes, as it were, of 
restrained Empire. This means much, and you can see the 
proper shape of the sofa, for example, in ‘‘ Madame Recamier ”’ 
and in the pictures by Madame Le Brun over and over again. 
This is really the proper furnishing for the new decoration, but 
to carry the scheme still further there is the Chinese Chippen- 
dale, which, personally, | abominate, but there it is and there 
it belongs. There is the genuine old Chinese lacquer also, but 
then we are getting out of ordinary depths. 


Which reminds me that it was Cowper, I think, who said, 
‘1 sing the sofa ’’—and he sang it very badly! If any really 
wealthy persons wish to strike loudly the very latest note in 
modern furnishing and decoration I am entirely at their dis- 
posal and see quite plainly how to do it and “ to sing the sofa ”’ 
very well! But it won’t be a bit like a £500 house or like any 
of the pictures of them which are sent through the post in 
reply to a halfpenny post card. I have forgotten to mention 
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that in the cycle of my discoveries | was set upon my black 
quest from Pail Mall East, whither 1 generally go for intelli- 
gent guidance, and where, | believe, some black carpets are 
soon to face the daylight; and also that a chance remark set 
me rummaging amongst my books for a many years’ old 
treatise on ** plenishing ’ blessed word! 


The work carries me back at least twenty years, to the time 
when the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society was just begin- 
ning to show the results of Oscar Wilde’s adoration— at least 
in theory—of the lily in the home, and of William Morris's bold 
bid for a return to the honest practices of Gothic times in the 
factory. We have all watched with concern the upstarting of 
the extravagant children of these combined movements—-the 
slovenly hedge-carpentering in place of fine and finished work- 
manship, the overswing of the pendulum, as it were; and the 
vulgarisation of L’Art Nouveau principally by Viennese 
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Street House. By Green & Abbot 


copyists, until the term became, and remains, a reproach. 
None the less, the perversions and extravagances of the move- 
ment must not blind us to the good that has been and still 
remains, must not lead us to believe that all the designs of 
L’Art Nouveau furniture are petrified nightmares, but must 
lead us to remember that it is only during the past twenty-five 
years that the average man and woman has taken an intelligent 
interest in the house he or she lives in. If that was all the 
modern art movement has achieved it has done much. It is 
the unscrupulous Curtain Road vendors that have robbed the 
feast of all its savour, and who have brought the imitations 
into vogue upon the wings of an artistic revival. They have, 
in the process, all but killed the goose and have quite stricken 
the artists. Yet there is this outstanding fact that the great 
middle-class has achieved a taste for furniture of the proper 
kind, and having discarded the extravagant ‘‘ art ’’ movement 
is either buying old furniture or furniture which is presumed 
to be old. What does it matter? I could make more enemies 
by pointing out the obvious modernity of most old furniture 
than I care to risk, and if the design is good and the work- 
manship honest the average buyer should be pleased and con- 
tent to imagine that the piece is an heirloom gone astray and 
fortunately dropped into his possession. 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


Although I have by no means exhausted my subject or my 
outlook | can pause to collect my data and review my position 
for the benefit, I hope, of those who find it difficult to know 
‘what I really mean. Summarised briefly, as I go along, it 
comes to this, that for ‘‘ the best people ’’ there is the black 
movement, and for the ordinary person much freedom of choice 
within old lines; the one is to be Oriental, the other Georgian. 
1 am quite sure that the ordinary person, whose decorations 
have to last anvthing from three to seven years, will not ad- 





The Black-ground Chintz from Hampton & Sons 


venture the black note, for 1 am well inclined to think that this 
Orientalism will fascinate—as I have said before, | can imagine 
magnificent colour schemes within its scope—for a season and 
will need a change more readily than most fashions, and to 
have to retain it when its novelty has worn off is inconceivable. 
Of course times change and fashions alter, and the less 
solid their bases the more rapid and complete their variety. 
Standards, it is to be hoped, are always growing higher. and 
judgments more exacting. The result is that tastes which began 
well enough have a habit of becoming demodée—lI believe that 
is the elegant expression of the rapidly moving modiste. Byron 
put it quite pleasantly, although he was not referring to furni- 
ture of the house but rather to, shall I call them, provisional or 
experimental furnishers of pleasure : 
‘* Ah, how much colder 
\ few vears older 
Will they behold her 


For whom they sigh.” 


Ihat, of course, is the middle period, So soon as furniture gets 
old enough to be antique it gathers unto itself seven more values 
greater than itself. 


Old criticism also is just as interesting as old furniture, and 
some of it is quite as shoddy, I return then to the treatise on 
‘* plenishing,”’ refraining meanwhile to revive the name of the 
authoress, for it was written at a time when no self-respecting 
ladies’ paper dared to appear without its ‘‘ furnishing corner,”’ 
and this worthy person was, | believe, much in requesi as an 
answerer of correspondents. What the correspondents made of 
the answers is no affair of mine. What does interest me, how- 
ever, is to perceive not only that Cowper ‘‘ sang the sofa”? all 
wrong, but to learn that this book is‘a complete manual of up- 
holstering for the use of other poets less illustrious in their 
short day than Cowper, and that even humble prose men may 
learn from it how to grow dissatisfied with their machine- 
carved oak and walnut sideboards, their very uncosy corners, 
and the weird gimeracks of their lady-friends’ boudoirs—foy 
has it not been clearly demonstrated of late that in the matter of 
furnishing the better-half is really in a much worse hole than 
the male nest-builder ? 


This otherwise admirable treatise draws a dismal picture of 
quite respectable people sitting in callous ignorance on the wrong 
sort of chairs, dining with heartless appetite over incongruous 
tables, and going placidly to bed under quilts which, for the 
person of taste ought, like Macbeth, to ‘“‘ murder sleep.’’ We 
are painfully callous. ‘‘ Some of the most illustrious writers of 
the day,’’ I am informed, ‘‘ inhabit rooms and houses that, 
decoratively speaking, are a slur upen civilisation.’’ This is 
very painful reading for all of us illustrious writers. How are 
we to explain it? Is it original sin? Evidently to satisfy my 
authoress we must all begin again and run wild with that noble 
savage, Thoreau, or in despair live with Omar underneath the 
bough, with ‘‘ the jug of wine ’’ as a recompense. Whilst we 
are doing this we can be ‘‘ working up ”’ our taste in furniture 
and ascertain what precise colour of wall decoration best suits 
our moral qualities or deformities. The authoress asks me, in 
common with her other readers I must confess, if I am capable 
of ‘* courage, sacrifice and repression.’’ I try to persuade myself 
that I am, for then, according to my mentor, and only then, may 
I venture upon ‘ plenishing ” of the first water—a ‘ severe 
elegance ’’ and ‘‘ austere sweetness ”’ which, I can but hope, will 
suit my peculiar type of beauty as the First Empire furniture, 
the slippery floors, and couches all angles and no stuffing, 
appear to attract my author. 





But I have quite passed the section for the weaker brethren 
of *“* homelier complexion.’’ The scheme for this fortunate 
class is replete with rich colours and low tones and allows a 
wider scope for personal idiosyncracies, is more catholic and, on 
the whole, easier to live with. Should you sink your pride and 
agree to join this class you start with wood panelling, oid 
tapestry and Spanish leather, or, failing these, brown paper— 
which is much cheaper.. So much for the walls. Avoid the 
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dismal, disgusting oilcloth ’’ for the flcors; choose, rather, a 
Persian carpet or an Aubusson. The common Turkey of com- 
merce “ rejoices in a magenta movement’? and won’t do at 
all. Then you spend several years in dirty and ill-lit back-shops 
‘‘ picking-up ’’ pieces of Sheraton and MHepplewhite and 
Riesener, as well as less desirable parasites. You must get a 
service of Spode for the tea-table, and must avoid ‘‘ meandering 
chairs.’’ Musical chairs I have played at, but meandering chairs 
must be a delightful and new game. 
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HE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 

who has just taken a lease of Duncraig Castle, Sir Kenneth 
Matheson’s seat in Ross-shire, is herself Scottish, being a 
Graham-Montgomery of Stobo, an old Border family, and a 
branch of the line represented by Lord Eglington. The Duchess 
is tall and stately and still a very handsome woman, who usually 
dresses most artistically in wonderful old laces and stiff brocades. 
She is a very well-known figure in London, where she has a house 
in Hyde Park Gardens, and a few years ago, whilst her second 
husband, Earl Egerton of Tatton, was alive, she might often 
have been seen driving about in a splendidly-appointed mustard- 
coloured carriage with an 
earl’s and a duchess’s coronet 
emblazoned on it. As_ the 
widow of the last Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos she 
prefers to be thus known, but 
she no longer has the prece- 
dence given by that title, going — 
to Court as Countess Egerton. 
A ciever, accomplished 
woman, with a clear insight 
into politics, the Duchess has 
considerable literary ability, 
and among her writings is a 
charming collection of chil- 
dren’s stories. 

Much satisfaction is felt in 
County Waterford by hunting 
people at the decision of the 
Marquess of Waterford to con- 
tinue as Master of the Water- 
ford Hounds. He had, owing 
to the fact that he can no 
longer hunt in consequence of 
an accident some years ago, 
decided to resign, and it says 
much for the sporting instincts 
of the Beresfords that he 
should under these circum- 
stances trouble himself with 
the management of the Hunt 
in order to show sport to 
others. There are not many 
men who would devote their 
time to a pack knowing that 
they could not enjoy a run 
with it. But the present owner 
of Curraghmore, like all his °™#! 
predecessors, notably the third 





Lord Bath has been one of the numerous sufferers from 
appendicitis, but he is now on the high road to convalescence. 
He had not been well for some time, and Lady Bath, too, has 
been more or less of an invalid for a considerable period. Last 
season she had intended entertaining at the family mansion in 
Grosvenor Square; at present let to Lord Radnor, for her 
eldest daughter, Lady Alice Thynne, but she was hardly able 


to act as hostess at Longleat. Her second girl, Lady Emma. 


Thynne, is a débutante this season, and in the event of. Lady 
Bath being unable to chaperon her, she will go out under the 
wing of her great-aunt, Georgiana Lady Dudley, who took Lady 
Alice Thynne out when she made her début in 1909. Lady 
Bath is a very beautiful woman who has inherited all the charm 
of her mother, one of the lovely Moncreiffe sisters. 





Mrs. Alfred Duggan 


Marquess, husband of the lovely Louisa Lady Waterford, is a 
sportsman above everything. 


Both Lord and Lady Bath have a decided preference for their 
lovely home, where the former interests himself in county 
business, the management of his great estate, and country 
pursuits. Longleat, one of the most stately seats in the king- 
dom, standing in a beautifully wooded park, is said to be the 
first well-built house in England; and its construction occupied 
twelve years, the builder being Sir John Thynne, the factotum 
of the Protector Somerset. The first Royal visitor was Queen 
Elizabeth, who came before the mansion was finished. Thynne 
was not anxious for the honour, as he feared the Queen might 
want to know the source of the money to build so magnificent 
a place. Longleat was built 
from designs prepared by 
Somerset for a great house 
for himself, and the Protec- 
tor’s money too helped to 
raise the mansion, for Somer- 
set. was so immersed in the 
affairs of State that he left all 
his private business to be 
managed by his trusty servant 


feathered his nest but also 
married an heiress, the sister 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
built the Royal Exchange. 
Thynne was also second in 
command to Lord Hertford in 
the Scottish—-expedition of 
1547, and not a small part of 
his riches came from the spoils 
of the Border after ‘* Pinkie 
Field ’’ had been fought. 


Only those who have seen 
Longleat can realise its mag- 
nificence. In the great house, 
the roof of which has turrets 
and statues, is a window for 
every day of the year, and the 
collections of china, pictures 
and books are second to none. 
The gardens and winter gar- 
den are of great beauty and 
extent; there is an orangery ; 
the deer park is one of the 
finest and most picturesque in 
the country, a particular spot 
whence is obtained a grand 
view of the mansion and sur- 
rounding woods being known 
as ‘* Heaven’s Gate,”’ whilst a large lake affords boating and 
fishing. A famous owner of Longleat was ‘‘ Tom of Ten 
Thousand,” one of the graceless roués who surrounded 
Charles Il. Tom Thynne lived in great splendour at Longleat, 
but whilst still young he was assassinated in his coach in Pull 
Mall, by order of Count Konigsmark, who had fallen in love 
with his fiancée. This was the wealthy child-widow, Lady Ogle, 
the heiress of the Percys, who afterwards married the Duke of 
Somerset, and became ancestress of the present Percys, whdse 
patronymic, by the way, is really Smithson. 

‘Tom of Ten Thousand ”’ was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where his monument of white marble representing the tragedy 
in bas-relief is well known. The quiet beauty and stately repose 
of Longleat remain as curious reminders of the famous Scottish 
raid and blood-stained tragedies. It is difficult to realise the 
battle of Pinkie, ‘‘ Tom of Ten Thousand,’’ and Konigsmark 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


Although I have by no means exhausted my subject or my 
outlook I can pause to collect my data and review my position 
for the benefit, I hope, of those who find it difficult to know 


Summarised briefly, as I go along, it 
comes to this, that for ‘‘ the best people ’’ there is the black 
movement, and for the ordinary person much freedom of choice 
within old lines; the one is to be Oriental, the other Georgian. 
1 am quite sure that the ordinary person, whose decorations 
have to last anvthing from three to seven vears, will not ad- 
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venture the black note, for 1 am well inclined to think that this 
Orientalism will fascinate—as | have said before, | can imagine 
magnificent colour schemes within its scope—for a season and 
will need a change more readily than most fashions, and to 
have to retain it when its novelty has worn off is inconceivable. 
Of course times change and fashions alter, and the less 
solid their bases the more rapid and complete their variety. 
Standards, it is to be hoped, are always growing higher. and 
judgments more exacting. The result is that tastes which began 
well enough have a habit of becoming demodée—l believe that 
is the elegant expression of the rapidly moving modiste. Byron 
put it quite pleasantly, although he was not referring to furni- 
ture of the house but rather to, shall I call then, provisional or 
experimental furnishers of pleasure : 
‘Ah, how much colder 
\ few vears older 
Will they behold her 
For whom they sigh.’ 


Phat, of course, is the middle period. So soon as furniture gets 
old enough to be antique it gathers unto itself seven more values 
greater than itself. 


Old criticism also is just as interesting as old furniture, and 
some of it is quite as shoddy, I return then to the treatise on 
‘ plenishing,’’ refraining meanwhile to revive the name of the 
authoress, for it was written at a time when no self-respecting 
ladies’ paper dared to appear without its * furnishing corner,” 
and this worthy person was, I believe, much in requesi as an 
answerer of correspondents. What the correspondents made of 
the answers is no affair of mine. What does interest me, how- 
ever, is to perceive not only that Cowper *‘ sang the sofa ’’ all 
wrong, but to learn that this book is'a complete manual of up- 
holstering for the use of other poets less illustrious in their 
short day than Cowper, and that even humble prose men may 
learn from it how to grow dissatisfied with their machine- 
carved oak and walnut sideboards, their very uncosy corners, 
and the weird gimeracks of their lady-friends’ boudoirs—for 
has it not been clearly demonstrated of late that in the matter of 
furnishing the better-half is really in a much worse hole than 
the male nest-builder ? 


This otherwise admirable treatise draws a dismal picture of 
quite respectable people sitting in callous ignorance on the wrong 
sort of chairs, dining with heartless appetite over incongruous 
tables, and going placidly to bed under quilts which, for the 
person of taste ought, like Macbeth, to ‘‘ murder sleep.’’ We 
are painfully callous. ‘‘ Some of the most illustrious writers of 
the day,’’ I am informed, ‘‘ inhabit rooms and houses that, 
decoratively speaking, are a slur upen civilisation.’’ This is 
very painful reading for all of us illustrious writers. How are 
we to explain it? Is it original sin? Evidently to satisfy my 
authoress we must all begin again and run wild with that noble 
savage, Thoreau, or in despair live with Omar underneath the 
bough, with ‘*‘ the jug of wine ’’ as a recompense. Whilst we 
are doing this we can be ‘‘ working up ”’ our taste in furniture 
and ascertain what precise colour of wall decoration best suits 
our moral qualities or deformities. The authoress asks me, in 
common with her other readers I must confess, if I am capable 
of ‘* courage, sacrifice and repression.’’ I try to persuade myself 
that | am, for then, according to my mentor, and only then, may 
I venture upon ‘ plenishing ” of the first water—a ‘ severe 
elegance ’’ and ‘‘ austere sweetness ”’ which, I can but hope, will 
suit my peculiar type of beauty as the First Empire furniture, 
the slippery floors, and couches all angles and no stuffing, 
appear to attract my author. 


But I have quite passed the section for the weaker brethren 
of ‘“‘ homelier complexion.’’ The scheme for this fortunate 
class is replete with rich colours and low tones and allows a 
wider scope for personal idiosyncracies, is more catholic and, on 
the whole, easier to live with. Should you sink your pride and 
agree to join this class you start with wood panelling, old 
tapestry and Spanish leather, or, failing these, brown paper— 
which is much cheaper... So much for the walls. Avoid the 
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dismal, disgusting oilcloth ’’ for the floors; choose, rather, & 
Persian carpet or an Aubusson. The common Turkey of com- 
merce ‘‘ rejoices in a magenta movement ’’ and won’t do at 
all. Then you spend several years in dirty and ill-lit back-shops 
‘** picking-up '’ pieces of Sheraton and Hepplewhite and 
Riesener, as well as less desirable parasites. You must get a 
service of Spode for the tea-table, and must avoid “‘ meandering 
chairs.’’ Musical chairs | have played at, but meandering chairs 
must be a delightful and new game. 
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HE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 

who has just taken a lease of Duncraig Castle, Sir Kenneth 
Matheson’s seat in Ross-shire, is herself Scottish, being a 
Graham-Montgomery of Stobo, an old Border family, and a 
branch of the line represented by Lord Eglington. The Duchess 
is tall and stately and still a very handsome woman, who usually 
dresses most artistically in wonderful old laces and stiff brocades. 
She is a very well-known figure in London, where she has a house 
in Hyde Park Gardens, and a few years ago, whilst her second 
husband, Earl Egerton of Tatton, was alive, she might often 
have been seen driving about in a splendidly-appointed mustard- 
coloured carriage with an 
earl’s and a duchess’s coronet 
emblazoned on it. As_ the 
widow of the last Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos she 
prefers to be thus known, but 
she no longer has the prece- 
dence given by that title, going 
to Court as Countess Egerton. 
A clever, accomplished 
woman, with a clear insight 
into politics, the Duchess has 
considerable literary ability, 
and among her writings is a 
charming collection of chil- 
dren’s stories. 

Much satisfaction is felt in 
County Waterford by hunting 
people at the decision of the 
Marquess of Waterford to con- 
tinue as Master of the Water- 
ford Hounds. He had, owing 
to the fact that he can no 
longer hunt in consequence of 
an accident some years ago, 
decided to resign, and it says 
much for the sporting instincts 
of the Beresfords that he 
should under these circum- 
stances trouble himself with 
the management of the Hunt 
in order to show sport to 
others. There are not many 
men who would devote their 
time to a pack knowing that 
they could not enjoy a run 
with it. But the present owner 
of Curraghmore, like all his ?! 
predecessors, notably the third 
Marquess, husband of the lovely. Louisa Lady Waterford, is a 
sportsman above everything. 





Lord Bath has been one of the numerous sufferers from 
appendicitis, but he is now on the high road to convalescence. 
He had not been well for some time, and Lady Bath, too, has 
been more or less of an invalid for a considerable period. Last 
season she had intended entertaining at the family mansion ,in 
Grosvenor Square, at present let to Lord Radnor, for her 
eldest daughter, Lady Alice Thynne, but she was hardly able 


to-act as hostess at Longleat. Her second girl, Lady Emma. 


Thynne, is a débutante this season, and in the event of Lady 
Bath being unable to chaperon her, she will go out under the 
wing of her great-aunt, Georgiana Lady Dudley, who took Lady 
Alice Thynne out when she made her début in 1909. Lady 
Bath is a very beautiful woman who has inherited all the charm 
of her mother, one of the lovely Moncreiffe sisters. 
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Both Lord and Lady Bath have a decided preference for their 
lovely home, where the former interests himself in county 
business, the management of his great estate, and country 
pursuits. Longleat, one of the most stately seats in the king- 
dom, standing in a beautifully wooded park, is said to be the 
first well-built house in England; and its construction occupied 
twelve years, the builder being Sir ‘John Thynne, the factotum 
of the Protector Somerset. The first Royal visitor was Queen 
Elizabeth, who came before the mansion was finished. Thynne 
was not anxious for the honour, as he feared the Queen might 
want to know the source of the money to build so magnificent 
a place. Longleat was built 
from designs prepared’ by 
Somerset for a great house 
for himself, and the Protec- 
tor’s money too helped to 
raise the mansion, for Somer- 
set- was so immersed in the 
affairs of State that he left all 
his private business to be 
managed by his trusty servant 


feathered his nest but also 
married an heiress, the sister 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
built the Royal Exchange. 
Thynne was also second in 
command to Lord Hertford in 
the Scottish-expedition of 
1547, and not a small part of 
his ‘riches came from the spoils 
of the Border after ‘ Pinkie 
Field ’’ had been fought. 

Only those who have seen 
Longleat can realise its mag- 
nificence. In the great house, 
the roof of which has turrets 
and statues, is a window for 
every day of the year, and the 
collections of china, pictures 
and books are second to none. 
The gardens and winter gar- 
den are of great beauty and 
extent; there is an orangery ; 
the deer park is one of the 
finest and most picturesque in 
the country, a particular spot 
whence is obtained a grand 
view of the mansion and sur- 
rounding woods being known 
as ‘* Heaven’s Gate,’”’ whilst a large lake affords boating and 
fishing. A famous owner of Longleat was ‘‘ Tom of Ten 
Thousand,’’ one of the graceless roués who surrounded 
Charles I]. Tom Thynne lived in great splendour at Longleat, 
but whilst still young he was assassinated in his coach in Puill 
Mall, by order of Count Konigsmark, who had fallen in love 
with his fiancée. This was the wealthy child-widow, Lady Ogle, 
the heiress of the Percys, who afterwards married the Duke of 
Somerset, and became ancestress of the present Percys, whdse 
patronymic, by the way, is really Smithson. 


[Speaight 


‘* Tom of Ten Thousand ” was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where his monument of white marble representing the tragedy 
in bas-relief is well known. The quiet beauty and stately repose 
of Longleat remain as curious reminders of the famous Scottish 
raid and blood-stained tragedies. It is difficult to realise the 
battle of Pinkie, ‘‘ Tom of Ten Thousand,”’ and Konigsmark 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


when looking across the terraces of Longleat, where the lilies 
sleep on the quiet surface of the lake and the sun sets behind 
the Wiltshire downs. The Thynnes are of Shropshire origin— 
they still own land in the county—and their name is said to have 
been Botevile anciently, but it is probably derived from ‘‘ John 
o’ Th’ Inne,” an individual who kept centuries ago a hostelry 
in the neighbourhood of Stretton between Shrewsbury and Lud- 
low. Another account says Thynne originated through a John 
Botevile residing in one of the Inns of Court, hence ‘‘ John o’ 
Th’ Inne ’’—Thynne. 

Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell of Succoth have" arrived 
in town, and will remain until Easter, from Garscube, the 
family place, near Glasgow. Sir Archibald is the holder of 
one of the nine Campbell baronetcies—there were ten, but that 
of Carrick Buoy has become extinct—and he has a common 
ancestry with the Dukes of Argyll. For two centuries Garscube 
has been the home of the Campbells of Succoth, and Lady 
Campbell, a daughter of the late Colonel A. 13 Reynell-Pack, 
is a pleasant hostess at the stately mansion, which stands in 
lovely grounds, through which the River Kelvin flows in noble 
reaches, the domain being 
one of the most beautiful and ; 
interesting spots round Glas- 
gow. ‘The first and second 
baronets were — successively 
Lords of the Court of Ses- 
sion with the title of Lords 
Succoth, the first baronet 
living in patriarchal style at 
Garscube ‘* in a house over- 
flowing with company, be- 
loved by troops of relations, 
and courted for his character 
and hospitality by many 
friends.’’ 

A century ago it was by 
no means uncommon to find 
the head of an _ important 
family living like a patriarch, 
with most of his family 
around him. A notable case 
of the kind was the old 
home of the Hills at Hawke- 
stone, Shropshire, where the 
third baronet, Sir John Hill, 
lived in true patriarchal 
style with his sons and 
daughters, among the former 
being the chaplain, the sports- 
men, and foxhunters, and the 
fisherman, just as in the 
family of the Osbaldistons in 
Rob Roy. Sir John and his Photo} 
many soldier sons—the most 
famous of whom was _ the 
Peninsular and Waterloo general, the first Viscount Hill—lived 
happily together in the family home, finding their interests 
chiefly in sport, until the call of duty came, then they went 
forth, and five of the brothers were at Waterloo. Nowadays 
it would be difficult to find a home like this, the head of a 
family being only too glad to get his sons out into the world, 
and far from anxious to see them take up their abode per- 
manently under the old roof tree. 


The papers were writing glibly of the suit of armour, the 
sale of which Lord Chesterfield has had annulled, having 
belonged to one of the Earl’s distinguished ancestors; but, as 
a matter of fact, the ancient line of Scudamore really came 
to an end in 1820 with the death of their heiress, the wife 
of the eleventh Duke of Norfolk. Sir Edwyn Stanhope, a 
naval officer, then succeeded in proving himself to have the 
best claim to the Scudamore estates, which included beautiful 
Holme Lacy, where the armour was stowed away in an attic, 
but the Scudamores were certainly not his real ancestors. Sir 
Edwyn Stanhope, who assumed the additional surname of 
Scudamore, was Lord Chesterfield’s grandfather. The earl- 
dom was held by a distant branch, and on the death, in 1883, 
of the eighth holder it passed to the naval officer’s eldest son, 
father of the present peer. 





‘Mrs. Frank Shuttleworth 


Lord Chesterfield possesses a temperament and personal 
qualities which make him popular wherever he goes, and it is a 
matter of sincere regret to all who know him that he does 
not possess the great Stanhope estates which ought to go 
with his title. The present owner of them, Lord Carnarvon, 
is neither heir general nor heir male of the original holder. 
The seventh Lord Chesterfield died unmarried in 1871, and 
he left the family properties, which were absolutely at his 
disposal, to his mother, with reversion to his sister, the late 
Lady Carnarvon. Considering that the estates had been in- 
herited as heirs male of the first earl by the cadet line which 
the seventh peer represented, this disposal of the property was 
distinctly unfair to his successor, also to the late earl and the 
present peer, all being undoubtedly heirs male of the first 
earl. 


Mrs. Shuttleworth is the charming chAatelaine of a most 
delightful house, Old Warden, Colonel Frank Shuttleworth’s 
seat, near Biggleswade. Old Warden isa big stone Tudor house, 
built by the Colonel’s father between forty end fifty years ago. 
lt is most comfortable, 
beautifully decorated, and 
contains some good pictures, 
portraits by Romney, includ- 
ing two of Lady Hamilton, 
some Gainsboroughs, one a 
life-size picture of the peasant 
girl known as ‘ Lavinia,”’ 
of whom there are, we 
believe, two other famous 
paintings by this artist, a 
great number of other fine 
pictures, for the owner of Old 
Warden is a keen connoisseur, 
and many splendid mezzotints 
of the seventeenth century. 
The gardens at- Old Warden 
are very extensive, and were 
mostly the work of a former 
owner, an_ eccentric Irish 
peer, who is said to have 
spent fifty thousand pounds 
on them. The lovely hostess 
of this charmingly artistic 
home was, Miss Dorothy 
Lang, younger daughter of 
the Vicar of Old Warden. 


Colonel Shuttleworth tells 
an interesting story of his 
picture of ‘‘ Lavinia.” Mil- 
lais greatly admired it, and 
he offered Colonel Shuttle- 
worth in exchange for the 
Gainsborough to paint any 
portrait he chose to have, but 
the offer was declined. The picture of ‘‘ Lavinia” is very 
vigorous, forcible, and strong in colour, and represents her 
carrying a dish of milk. Another Gainsborough of ‘‘ Lavinia ”’ 
is that of the little girl watching little pigs drinking milk. 


[Latlie Charles 





Sir Lewis Stucley, who died last month at Cannes, in his 
seventy-fifth year, was the second baronet only, but his family 
is very old. There were Stucleys in Huntingdonshire in the 
reign of Richard I., and one of them settling in Somerset in 
the fifteenth century, his son married the heiress of the Affetons 
of Affeton in the adjoining county of Devon, and acquired that 
estate, which still belongs to the family, Affeton Castle in the 
south of the county and Hartland Abbey in the north, near 
Bideford, being the Stucley seats. The Stucleys came to an 
end in the male line in the eighteenth century, and their 
heiress married a Bideford merchant named Buck, which 
actually is the patronymic of the present family. Sir Lewis’s 
father took the surname of Stucley in 1858, and the following 
year was created a baronet. 


The late baronet married the eldest daughter of Colonel 
Hamlyn-Fane, of Clovelly Court, Devon, and Avon Tyrrell, 
Hants, but he had no family, and is succeeded by his brother, 
Major E. Stuclev, who went many years ago to Australia and 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


served in the forces there. Lady Stucley’s sisters are Lady 
Manners and Mrs. Hamlyn, who married her cousin, and lives 
at Clovelly Court, and a third sister was Miss Eveline Hamlyn- 
Fane, who died not long ago. “Their brother left the Clovelly 
property to his third sister, and Avon Tyrrell to his second 
and unmarried sister, Eveline, at whose death it passed to Lady 
Manners. Avon Tyrrell is beautifully situated on the Avon, 
and it takes its name from Tyrrell’s Ford, where the slayer of 
Rufus is supposed to have crossed on his flight to Poole. 

Mrs. Alfred Duggan is residing at Burfield, Sir William 
Carington’s residence at Old Windsor, which she is renting. 
She is a charming South American, and has been entertaining 
very pleasantly lately at Burfield. 

Mrs. Langtry (Lady.de Bathe), who is appearing at the 
Hippodrome in a specially written playlet by Sydney Grundy, 
“‘The Right Sort,’’ and will play the leading part in ‘“ The 
Sins of Society ’? when revived at Drury Lane, looks as lovely 
as ever, making it difficult to realise that it is three decades 
ago since the ‘‘ Jersey Lily ’’ took London by storm. In one 
of his letters about this time to his wife the late Lord Randolph 


Churchill wrote: ‘‘I dined last night with Lord Wharncliffe, 
and took into dinner a Mrs. Langtry, a most beautiful creature 
—quite unknown, very poor, and, they say, has but one black 
dress.’? Once a professor at King’s College lectured on Greek 
art, and Mrs. Langtry, as a living exponent of the classical 
type which was being described, sat in a prominent place facing 
the audience. So great was the enthusiasm aroused by the 
new beauty’s classical profile, golden hair, and column-like 
throat, with the three “ Plis de Venus,’’ that people stood on 
chairs in the Row to get a glimpse of her, whilst artists 
extolled the charms which made her a subject for their brush. 

Lord Gage is seeking to establish his right as an Irish Vis- 
count to vote at the election of Representative Peers of Ireland, 
though holders of Scottish or Irish titles with other honours 
giving them a seat in the Lords leave the election of their 
respective Representative Peers to fellow. peers not entitled to 
sit in the Upper House. A worthy and kind little nobleman, 
Lord Gage is a bit singular in some respects, and a visitor to 
Firle Place, the family seat under the shadow of the South 
Downs, recalls in his reminiscences that his host liked every 
window open though the wind was bitter and the cold fero- 
cious! For long Lord Gage was looked upon as a confirmed 
bachelor, but in 1894 he married Miss Leila Peel. Lady Gage, 
a pretty, fair woman, with soft brown hair and bright, intelli- 
gent face, is very musical. She sings well and often assists 
at charity concerts in the country. Lord and Lady Gage have 





Longleat 


one son, a boy of sixteen, and three daughters, who have the 
romantic names of Irene.Adelaide, Vera Benedicta, and Yvonne 
Rosamond. ~ 

The announcement that “ the marriage arranged between 
So-and-so will not take placé’’-is becoming quite common. 
During the past two or three years an unusually large number 
of engagements in high circles have come té nothihg, and 
scarcely a week passes without some couple deciding they have 
made a mistake. The inference is that engagements are now 
entered upon without the due consideration that was given in 
past years to so important a step in life. Within a few days 
last month eleven engagements between well-known people 
were broken off, and a week or so later Society was surprised 
by the notice that the marriage of Sir Victor Mackenzie and 
Lady Mabel Anson would not take place. _Lady Mabel is the 
second of Lord and Lady Lichfield’s daughters, Sir Victor being 
the owner of Glen Muick and a big estate on Deeside, and a 
popular young officer of the Scots Guards. 

Very few marriages are on the list for Lent, but after 
Easter there will be a great rush of weddings for rather more 
than a week until May, when there will again be a quiet time, 


for the most delightful month in the whole year is still regarded 
as “‘unlucky.’’ A most important Easter Week wedding will 
be Lord Linlithgow’s to Miss Doreen Milner on April 19th, on 
which date, too, Mr. Richard Seymour is to marry Miss 
Victoria FitzRoy, god-daughter of Queen Victoria and a grand- 
daughter of the aged Duke of Grafton, the ceremony taking 
place at Euston Thetford, where.the bride-elect’s father is 
Rector. On the 26th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Captain 
Strutt, 2nd Life Guards, Lord and Lady Belper’s son and heir, 
marries Miss Eva Bruce, daughter of Lord and Lady Aberdare 
and sister-in-law of Mrs. Lyndhurst Bruce (Miss Camille 
Clifford); and two days later is the wedding of Mr. Jasper 
Ridley, Lord Ridley’s brother, and Countess Nathalie Bencken- 
dorff, daughter of the Russian Ambassador, at the Russian 
Chapel, Welbeck Street. 

When the Duke of Roxburghe was married to Miss Goelet 
in 1g03 there was a most disorderly and unseemly scene on 
the part of a mob of well-dressed men and women, but at the 
wedding of Lord Decies on February 7th to Miss Vivien 
Gould the ill-behaved but well-dressed people of New York 
surpassed themselves. There was a daylight orgy of hooli- 
ganism, never witnessed before, and the police could hardly 
cope with the crowd. Otherwise the wedding appears to have 
been most brilliant, and a novelty for America inasmuch as 
it was a military ceremony, Lord Decies and several friends 
being in uniform. 


, 
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By MRS. H.UMPHRY 


(‘*‘ Madge”’) 


ITH the showery, bowery, flowery months imme- 

diately before us, outdoor wear has to engage our 

attention, and the tailor-made is the subject . of 

thought. If fashion should ever deprive us of that, 
there would be revolt and rebellion from women of every class 
that buys new clothes. We have it still, however, and must 
not anticipate evil. The short coat, in very varied shapes, 
seems triumphant, and the worst and ugliest varieties of it 
are seen in Paris—Paris, the erstwhile oracle, the capital 
of chiffons, the autocratic ruler of the mode. London has 
been gradually taking her place for many years, beginning 
the process of substitution by this very matter of the tailor- 
made, which the great Worth (the laie autocrat of fashion) 
condemned as fit for stable-boys only. The recent monstrous 
modes that have , F 
come to us from 
the City of Light 
are going far to 
complete the ex. 
change, and a 
proof of the 
superiority of Lon- 
don over Paris is 
to be found in the 
great number of 
American women 
who now shop 
here instead of in 
the Rue de la Paix 
and the Rue de 
Rivoli, 














Satin is again to 
be the smart material for tailor-mades. 
Cheap satin must not be chosen. Nothing 
looks worse. Far better a good tweed, a 
serge, or homespun. The usual satin has 
some wool in it, of the best, bien entendu, 
and this gives it some warmth and makes 
it wear well, Many are trimmed with 
striped white and black silk or velvet. There 
is quite a rage for black and white stripes, 
both in millinery and for trimming coats 
and gowns. <A black satin coat, nearly half-length, is lined 
with gold-coloured broché silk, and the collar, revers and cuffs 
are in black velvet, piped with gold satin. This is smart. 
Even more so is a satin coat with long, pointed fronts and a 
three-tab basque at the short-waisted back, and collar of 
brightest cherry velvet embroidered in gold. These. touches of 
brilliant, vivid colour are quite in harmony with the spirit of 
this season, which inclines to emphasis in tint, but a re- 
strained use of it, 





Ihe very short coats should be avoided by those who are 
not tall, as they tend to reduce the apparent height, espe- 
cially if they end in a straight line all round, as many of 
them do. Even a small curve takes away some of this 
damaging effect. A charming suit in dark blue velvet has a 
short coat with curved edge, the revers and collar covered with 
closely-set lines of black silk mohair braid, relieved here and 


New Spring Hats 


there with Wedgwood porcelain beads set in little groups of 
three here and there. The sleeves are long enough to cover the 
wrists, and are quite close-fitting, though not uncomfortably 
tight. This is the ideal sleeve for spring wear, when cold 
winds make the hands uncomfortable. 


Long coats are as much the fashion as ever, whether in 
velvet, silk, or cloth, to say nothing of fur. The shape is in 
no way changed from those of last autumn, being very straight 
and absolutely ignoring the natural curves of the human form. 
When the sunshine gets a little stronger long satin coats will 
be worn, and both with these and tailor-made suits fur sets 
will be required. bs te 
Furs FOR SPRING WEAR, 

Stole and muff are both slightly 
modified in shape since the autumn. 
The former is still quite flat and folds 
once round the neck, a long end hang- 
ing down at one side or over the shoul- 
der. But it inclines to be narrower 
than its immediate predecessor, and the 
muff has a tendency to be smaller, 
though still as flat 
as the nature of the 
fur will permit. 
Ermine enjoys high 
favour, trying as it 
is to most com- 
plexions in cold 
weather. White 
fox is almost 
equally so. Chin- 
chilla is better, but 
the really becom- 
ing furs are sable, 
marten, mink, and 
seal. 


THe New Hats. 
There is great 
variety in the 
shape and size alike of the hats worn at present, but a dominant 
feature is the width across the front, which is almost invari- 
ably, even in the smaller hats, much greater than the length 
from the front to the back. In some of the smartest and 
most becoming hats the brim is turned upwards, sometimes 
the whole width of the hat, more often towards the side. 
In the latter the sole trimming is usually a single long, un- 
curled ostrich feather, an osprey, or other tropical bird plumes. 
The cabochon which holds the plume in place may be of 
oxidised silver braid and coloured beads, or silk embroidery 
and straw, or its place may be taken by a buckle of Oriental 
bead work. One charming hat of grey and blue Tagel straw 
has the stem of its long grey ostrich feather fixed by two 
straps of blue and gold galon. The straps give a very smart 
finish to the hat, but the cabochon or buckle is more generally 
becoming. They serve a double purpose in these hats with 
upturned brim, for besides keeping the feather in place they 
pin the brim securely back to the crown, Where the brim is 
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turned up the whole width and height of the hat, no other 
trimming is possible save some such fastening, a little bunch 
of flowers often being used for the purpose. But the down- 
ward brim is still with us, and the crowns of picture hats are 
heaped with flowers or with ostrich feathers. A black straw 
hat looks most effective trimmed profusely with pink geraniums, 
while pale green and white, with bands of swansdown alternat- 
ing with a darker green chiffon velvet and deftly-placed bunches 
o f snowdrops, 
make an_ ideal 
spring hat. The 
colours which 
are being used 
in the spring 
millinery are 
unusually dainty 
and charining. 














The vogue of 
flowers rising on 
fairly tall stems 
from the crown 
is still with us. 
It does not 


please _ everyone, but 
those in search of novelty 
for its own sake will in- 
vest in one at least, even 
though the nodding 
flowers may suggest a 
basket being carried home 
from the florist. Black 
satin brims are filling in 
the mid-season _ interval 
before straw can suitably 
be worn. On the Riviera, 
where Society is congre- 
gating for a few weeks, 
straw is appropriate to 
the sunshine, the deep 
blue of sea and sky, the 
delicious verdure, and the 
smiling flowers that form 
the surroundings of 
that fa- 

voured bit of 

Europe. The s 
fact that — 
the new 


straws are  * 


ade i i] 
aa 4 boy t I. White Charmeuse Gown 





pleasing colours adapts the all-straw toque for spring wear. 
It may be grey-blue, grape-green, pale mauve, primrose, and 
sometimes the temptation is irresistible to tuck a flower of 
contrasting colour in among the folds of the soft and supple 
straw; a little tuft of heliotrope among the grey, of pale rose 
in the blue, of crimson (as japonica) in the primrose, may give 
results that charm the artistic eye. 

One of the most successful experiments of the kind was an 
aluminium-grey straw hat, wide of brim, with almond blossom 
round the crown, a spray or two escaping, as it were, and 
roaming on the brim. The blossoms are very sparsely arranged 
according to the whim of the moment, except on the all-flower 
toques, which are massed with blooms—wallflower, pansies, 
violets, lilac, primroses, jonquils—with silk or velvet petals. 
The flowers should be of the best, else they soon look shabby 
and the edges of the petals begin to curl. : 





Motor MILLinery. 
he newest shapes in motor toques are close-fitting and very 
becoming. One is a little hood-shaped Dutch cap with ears 


In the Boudoir (continued) 
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turned back, and with a brim of black velvet, the whole worn 
well forward to shade the eyes, Another, in soft grey straw, is 
rather high, but frames the face very closely and has an ornate 
touch in the shape of a cluster of shaded cherries drooping 
behind the left ear. Equally becoming is a brown straw, rolled 
up from the face at the edge, which is lined with colour. The 
veil is gauged on and draped very closely, and a cluster of 
roses trims the right side. Others are made entirely in straw 
of any colour, and are useful for travelling-in. Each is provided 
with its veil, whether grey, brown, blue, or green. It is chic 
to have’ the veil match the toque or bonnet in colour, One 
should beware of too deep a blue. It gives a ghastly tint to all 
but the perfect complexion. There is a particular shade of 
emerald green, with a metallic suggestion about it, that is 
equally disastrous. Greens and blues must have plenty of grey 
in them to be becoming. 





Gooseberry green is 
one of the new colours, 
and one that goes admir- 
ably with the lovely 
grey and dull silver 
einbroideries that are 
lavished on satins and 
crépe de Chines just 
now. Another sweet 
colour is  ‘* evening 
mist,”” a mixture of 
tawny brown and pink. 
One sees it in seaweed, 
and especially when it is 
wet. 1 have seen ratine 
in this colour, and it 
looked well in daylight ; 
but I have also seen it 
in soft satin, and it 
looked a thousand times 
better by electric light. 
The gown was em- 
broidered straight down 
the front, . round the 
hem, bordering — the 
décolleté and_ sleeves 
with very small pink 
and tiniest garnet 
beads; mixed with 
palest coral—an_ effec- 
tive combination. 
Another — charming 
evening gown was in 
ninon, in the new puce 
over pale blue, — the 
latter over gold tissue, 
and the blue dotted with 
paste jewelling. The 
bodice had bretelles of 
scarlet and mauve shot 
velvet that almost had 
the effect of the true 
royal crimson, a shade 
about which there has 
been so much discus- 
sion. The Royal Family 
themselves are divided 
in opinion, The nearest 
seems to be the glorious 
glowing red of an Or- - 
leans plum before it : a 
ripens fully. IL. Cloth Promenade Dress 


FASHIONABLE CoLours. 

We are to exploit all kinds of brilliant colours this season, 
but so far they have been used in moderation, whether on coat 
or gown or blouse. The latter is sometimes almost barbaric in 
the emphatic note of its embroideries. Strong shades of red, 
green, blue are fused together by means of deep brown, dull 
russet, or tawny grey, and only the addition of these com- 
paratively dull tones makes them possible. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that there is a certain satisfaction to the eye in 
the successful union of vivid colours, especially when applied in 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


a strictly modified sense. On the blouses, themselves white or 
in very pale tones, sometimes in black, the embroidery is below 


the neck in front, on the top of the sleeves, and again on the 
cuffs. Sometimes it desecnds in a point, at others it takes an 
oblong shape. The colour of the prospective wearer’s hair 


and eyes should be well considered with regard to these em- 
broideries before making a choice. Bright auburn or chestnut 
hair may be “ killed’? by tones that are a shade or two 
brighter still. This is a mistake too often made. Blue eyes 
have some of their blueness robbed from them if a still bluer 
ribbon is run through the hair. Golden hair is dimmed if a 
bright gold ornament 
is placed on the head. 
It is one of the traps 
to be avoided in the 
always difficult and 
complicated art of 
dress. 


DRESS ON THE STAGE. 

The all-British 
dresses worn by Miss 
Julia Neilson in ‘* The 
Popinjay’’ are sen- 
sationally- beautiful as 
scen on her fine, ma- 
jestic figure, but they 
are less useful to the 
seekers after hints for 
ordinary wear than 
the pretty gowns worn 
by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
so well known for her 
delicious comedy, and 
no less for her perfect 
taste in dress, In 
** Loaves and Fishes,’’ 
at the Duke of 
York’s, she wears a 
particularly charming 
blue satin veiled with 
grey chiffon, embroi- 
dered in grey. Her 
white silk cashmere 
is just the gown to 
attract the tasteful. 
The skirt is partly 
covered by a_ black 
net tunic, with a 
broad band of black 
and white embroidery 
round the edge. The 
back is in graceful 
contrast to the ugly 
tightness of the or- 
dinary gown, having 
a pleat of the 


net, embroi- 
dered down the 
edges and 


across the end. | 
On the bodice 
the black and 
white embroi- 
dery makes a 
pinafore shape, 


showing the net- Ill. Chiffon Evening Gown 
veiled white 
gown between. The narrow belt is black velvet, and in it 


Miss Jeffreys usually wears a little bunch of flowers that 
relieve the monotone of the graceful gown. Her grey serge pro- 
menade costume is much admired. It is beautifully braided, 
especially the long coat, which suits her slight figure so well. 
An Irish lace jabot relieves the greyness, and is fastened 
on the coat itself. ‘This is a practical idea that may well be 
copied. One knows but too well the erratic character of the 
jabot, sometimes almost hiding away and at others protruding 
out one side or the other in} a manner the reverse of artistic 
or even neat, 


In the same play Miss Nina Sevening wears a wonderful 








walking dress in green cloth, fastened down the side with 
Venetian beads covered with green and blue chiffon and green 
braid buttonholes. The short skirt has an inverted pleat at 
each side, and a band of plain cloth below the hips, with 
braided ornaments. The bodice is finished with a muslin 
collar and a very attractive blue embroidered tie, with Vene- 
tian bead tassels matching the others. 








The carved wooden bead is in again, and both tailors and 
modistes are making good use of it on gowns and coats. 
Some of the new ones are in lovely colours—orange, strange 
wicked - look- 
ing blues and 
greens, but very 
effective withal 
—bright rose, 
apple - green, 
and wonderful 
tints of prim- 
rose, daffodil, 
shading up to 
flamingo. 
These beads 
and buttons 
can be a great 
aid to the artis- 
tic quality of a 
gown or coat. 


The sleeveless 
evening coat is 
a fashion set by 
handsome Mlle. 
Jeanne Dirys 
in ‘“*Le Cadet 
de Coutres’”’ at 
the Paris Vau- 
deville. She 
wears it over a décol- 
leté gown made with 
one of the pointed 
trains that have been 
aptly christened 
** Mermaid.’’ The 
coat is composed of 
heliotrope satin, em- 
broidered in beads to 
match. It fastens 
down the front and is 
cut away below the 
knees, graduating to 
full length at the 
back, which at the 
top is so arranged as 
to form pleats, from 
which the bare arms 
emerge. Cut away 
on the bust, this new 
cout fastens with a 
yon handsome jewelled 


ornament. 








Our _ ILLUSTRATIONS. 
No. I.—This° white 
. : charmeuse gown il- 
lustrates the vogue of 
* trimming almost 
EV, Uvening Ses Cont everything with black 
velvet. The shape is princess, the waist rather short, and the 
embroidery, beginning at the point where the fronts separate 
and stretching in sprays a few inches below the waist, is in 
a design of trailing leaves worked in white silk and silver. 
The guimpe is white, and continued in a high collar. Bands 
of black velvet on the short sleeves match those that finish 
the sides of the bodice. The large black satin hat is trimmed 

with roses and foliage. 








No. II.—Promenade or reception dress in white cloth, the 
underdress black satin, the note of black being repeated in the 
belt, also satin. The cuffs re-echo it. The heavy embroidery 
is worked upon the cloth itself, and is in relief. Being 
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VERDICT. 


ADAME MAUD SANTLEY, the celebrated prima donna. 
From the Royal Italian Opera, and the Ring, Covent Garden, 
London. Of the Adelina Patti and Melba Concert Tours. 
Enthusiastic in her praises of Weingarten’s world-famous W. B. Corsets. 
She writes—‘‘ The ‘W. B.’ is in my opinion the perfect corset.” 
This opinion, coming as it does from one of the leading singers of 
the day, is high praise indeed, since only the most perfectly 
constructed corset will allow of the imperatively necessary free play 
of the respiratory organs, and, at the same time, give the equally 
necessary support to the body. 
Scientific construction, allied to the most up-to-date cut and style, is 
indeed the keynote of W. B. corset manufacture, and the efforts of the 
world’s foremost corset experts are continually being put forth to main- 
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' aN tain the high standard of merit which W.B. corsets have attained 

J throughout the whole civilised world. 

) 

NW W.B. Redguso, CORSETS 
do not squeeze, do not force, do not press the figure. “Without the aid of any 


injurious strap or harness-like attachment—simply by the scientific arrangement 
and placing of the gores, the W. B. REDUSO actually accomplishes the remark- 
able reduction of one to five inches in the measurement of hips and abdomen, with- 


out pressure or discomfort. 


W. B. Reduso, No. 772. Made in White, Grey, or Ecru Coutil, with hose 
supporters at front and sides. Sizes 20 to 36 inches - per pair 12/11 


W. B. Reduso, No. 782. An entirely new Model, medium in bust, but 
exceptionally long below waist line to come over hips and abdomen. Strong 
Coutil, White or Grey. Trimmed embroidery at top, three pairs of hose 

supporters attached. Size 19 to 36 inches, - - - - per pair 21/- 


Your outfitter should be able to supply you, but insist on having a 
Weingarten’s W. B., and see that the name and the letters W. B. 

are stamped on the inside. 

If you are interested in the question of corseting (and what 
lady is not ?) you should send to us for a dainty booklet 

which we shall be pleased to send you post free on 
\ 
\ receipt of a post card. 
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134 LONDON WALL, E.C. 
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MISS MIRIAM LEWES writes: 


I have found the Pomeroy 
Toilet Preparations absolutely 
splendid, deliciously soothing 
at the same time preserving 


the skin——Yours faithfully, 


POMEROY SKIN FOOD 
1/6, 3/6, 5/— a jar. 


POMEROY FACE POWDER 
Rose, Rachel, White, 1/6 and 2/6 a box. 


All these Preparations can be obtained fiom Chemists, Stores, 
etc., or will be supplied post free on receipt of price by 


Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., 29k Old Bond St., London, W. 
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Pomeroy Toilet Preparations 


are the most highly scientific preparations of theirkind. ‘They are 
made under the close supervision of a fully qualified pharmacist, 
and every antiseptic and hygienic precaution possible is taken. 
Being made upon the premises, Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., can guarantee 
both the Quality and the Purity of every Pomeroy Preparation. 


Made in 5 shades, 2/—, 3/6 and 6/6 


4/6 and 8/6 a bottle. 


Electrolysis and Face Treatments by expert operators. 


POMEROY LIQUID POWDER 


ASTRINGENT TONIC LOTION 
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Telephone: 1394 Western 


“NELMARY™ 
Milliner 
French Modiste 


16 HIGH STREET 


MODERATE Notting Hill Gate, W 
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Rubber Beton 
STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


PITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
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When you get home weary 
from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
~~ nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddl le-bag and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 
“OXFORD” Ss 
Divan Chair S 


and the special bargain 
price is 47/6. But note 
particularly that 
you can pay cash or 


Send only 


4|- 


and the balance in*:? 
monthly instalments. ~ 
Carriage paid to 
~your door on first 
payment. It comes 
in three colours—blue, red, or green. 


FILL UP THIS COUPON 
HACKNEY 
To HACKNEY FURNISHING Co., LTD 





-~ * 





FURNI SHING 103 & 103a Oxford St.,W., or Mare 5t., Hackney, N. 


Gentlemen,—Please send me one of your “Oxford” 








co., LTD. — a be pan chairs at y © le — 
rst payment of 4/- and agree to pay 4/- per mont 
West Brd Address until the 47/6 is paid. Chair to be delivered free. 
105 & 105 OXFORD ST.,W tints 
| Head Offices 6S. + GN CROAT PANGAN Erb 
| MARE STREET OBS wcccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsccoccoccoe 
HACKNEY P. P.S.—State colour of chair preferred, 
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transparent it shows the cloth through the meshes. Very large 
jet cabochons are introduced. The deep guimpe is in needle- 
run piece net, and is carried high in the neck. The picture 
hat, with brim falling so low at the back as to frame the 
face completely, is in black satin with pink rose and a band 
of skunk. The muff is also skunk. 


No. III.—-This elaborate evening gown is made of green 
chiffon, embroidered in beads, over a foundation of pink foulard. 
Black velvet bretelles edge the draped folds of the bodice, 
which are held together by a green clasp. The sleeves are 
also edged with black velvet. The skirt is veiled with fine 





A New Coiffure 


black lace. It will be seen that the waist is long. Several of 
the best Paris couturiers are making gowns with long waists, 
as well as many London modistes, being of opinion that 
the reaction against the short, thick waist has already begun. 

No. I1V.—Evening sac coat in ivory English satin, lined with 
shell-pink satin foulard and embroidered in white and very 
faint pink silk and silver thread in a Louis XV. trellis 
design. The collar and cuffs are chinchilla. Though ample, 
this coat is not over voluminous, like so many of; last season’s, 
which were inconveniently full, much too long, and conse- 
quently heavy. 


ColFFURES. 

One of these shows the cap of the moment, being in gold 
lace, edged with a wide band of gold trellis, set with jet and 
brilliants. It hides the hair almost entirely. The other illustra- 
tion shows loose curls, with a double fillet in oxidised silver set 
with large turquoises. 


A well-known West End firm has taken the harem skirt 
under its wing and is doing its best to popularise this fashion. 
On the other hand, every woman who wears it in the street, 
whether in Paris or London, is mobbed. How will the struggle 
end? It is quite impossible to foretell. One thing, however, 
is certain, that the trouser-skirt is and will continue to be 
frowned on by Royalty and the great ladies who form the Court 
and its outer circle. Consequently, those who adopt it will be 
frankly admitting that they are entirely outside the charmed 
circle. Few women are sufficiently free from snobbishness to 
be indifferent to this point of view. That is why a number of 
silly persons wore something suggestive of widows’ weeds upon 
the death of the late King, one in particular having made 
herself absolutely ridiculous in this way. 

One of our West End theatres is about to permit visitors in 
stalls and boxes and so-called dress circle to attend in any kind 
of clothes. Are we retrograding in civilisation? This looks as 
though we were. London has up to now been distinguished for 
the charming spectacle her theatres afford in the evening, when 


men and women attend in correct evening dress, Visitors from 
all parts of the globe acknowledge that in no other city in the 
world are such brilliant scenes to be viewed as here at our 
first-class theatres. Does it not seem a pity that we should 
forego this distinction? Besides, those who can pay for private 
boxes, stalls or dress circles belong, as a rule, to the classes 
who dress for dinner, some in full-dress, others in demi- 
toilette. How would they like sitting next someone wearing 
the garments in which he had been about his business through 
the day? Or some girl or woman who had spent the afternoon 
in motoring and had but perfunctorily removed the dust from 
hair and clothes? It will be regrettable if other managers 
follow this retrogressive step, but of course they will do so if it 
should lead to more seats being .sold. Incidentally, it will 
encourage men to be indolent about dressing, and this is a 
matter in which many need no encouragement. There are men 
who could not dine in. comfort without changing into evening 
clothes. There are others who could do so with merely ‘a 
wash and brush up.”’ It’is a matter of habit. Wives could tell 
of many times when they have had to forego a dinner party or 
other -pleasure because their husbands would not take the 
trouble of dressing. On a gala night at the Opera some years 
ago I noticed a pretty, well-dressed. woman enter the vestibule 
with a man in tweeds. He was refused admittance to the 
stalls, and promptly sulking he made for*the door, muttering 
‘*Come along home!” to his wife. Tears were racing down 
her cheeks and she was a picture of disappointment, but she 
walked after him quietly. I have never forgotten her, and have 
often wondered what kind of evening she ‘spent. 
THe REVERSIBLE Coat. 

Reversible coats are very useful at this uncertain’ season 
of the year. A black satin wrap lined with white cloth affords 
a striking example of this. On a dull day it is dark, but 
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Cap Coiffure 


rich and handsome; on a bright one it is dazzling and fashion- 
able. The collar, of course, offers some difficulty, but this 
can be got over with a little ingenuity, so that a white cash- 
mere coat is adorned with a dark blue satin collar, which, 
when turned back over the reversed garment, provides a black 
satin with that smartest of combinations,.a tan cloth collar. 
Many of the new Striped materials are reversible, which in 
the case of uneven stripings allow of a smaller difference in the 
prevailing lightness or darkness of the whole garment. The 
smartest spring wraps cross in front rather high up, instead of 
almost at the waist, as was the case last autumn; but they are 
still allowed to fasten low down on the left side with a couple of 
large buttons. This is especially the case in evening coats, where 
long bands of handsome embroidery, ever widening, start from 
the top and sweep to the hem. The high crossing and low 
fastening combined give a very handsome effect to thig style of 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


One of the most interesting little booklets published is that 
which will be sent post free, on application, to any lady, by 
Mrs. Elinor Temple, of 147a Sloane Street, S.W. It tells a 
woman more about the relation of the corset to the figure than 
she ever knew before. The following translation from La 
Revue Moderne is perhaps the best testimonial Mrs. Elinor 
Temple could have :——‘t And now let us own ourselves out- 
classed, we Frenchwomen, renowned for our elegance—our 
chic. The light has come to us from London, for it must be 
freely admitted that the Ideal Corset is English. The whole 
world is indebted to the ingenuity of Mrs. Elinor Temple, Corset 
Scientist, of 147a Sloane Street, London, S.W., for corsets, 
hygienic, practical and elegant, which have obtained such 
brilliant recognition of the satisfaction of the International Jury 
of the Franco-British Exhibition.” 

‘ 


Try ‘*Cambrunnen."’ It will surprise you if you haven’t 
tried it before. It is not a medicine, but a pure, sparkling, 
natural mineral water, bottled at the springs in the ‘* Taunus,” 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104 Great 
Portland Street, and can be had at all the principal restaurants. 


Whether a man can be called ‘ well-dressed ”’ is largely a 
matter of fit and quality of the cloth. The most important 
thing in the making of a suit is the cutting. Scott, Son & 
Claxton employ some of the finest cutters in the trade, and 
this, in conjunction with the fact that only the latest patterns 
and the best value in cloth are to be found in their establish- 
ment at 31 George Street, Hanover Square, W., accounts for 
the very high esteem in which they are held by gentlemen 
who take a real interest in their appearance. 





For table, platform, or ball-room decoration, for any or 
all of the numerous occasions where natural flowers are 
brought into use with such beautiful effect, there is no firm 
in the West End which can give more satisfaction to their 
clients than the Floral Depét, Ltd. Only the choicest fresh- 
cut flowers are to be found at their esiablishment, 47 Baker 
Street, W., and these are sold at the most moderate prices. 
Society hostesses would find that if they placed the flower 
decoration of their tables in the hands of the Floral Depét, 
L.td., the result would be a triumph of taste and a beautiful 
harmony of colour. 


and Society Generally 


Paris is no doubt the centre of the world of Fashion, but in 
London styles in dress and millinery can be had quite equal to 
the Paris productions at about half the cost. Madame Renée 
Le Roy, of 71 Park Street, has had years of experience both in 
Paris and London, and has the reputation of being one of the 
best milliners in London, for she adapts the French style to the 
English, for it is not always that an Englishwoman can wear a 
French hat. Her prices are most moderate, .and she. gives 
personal attention to her customers. Ladies who seek the latest 
Parisian fashions in smart millinery should pay Madame Ret.ée 
Le Roy, of 71 Park Street, Hyde Park, a visit. 


So many imitation pearls lose their lustre after a time. Delys, 
of 13 New Bond Street, are showing their reconstructed pearls, 
which are perfect ; indeed, they deceive experts. Society ladies 
find natural pearls imitated so truthfully that it is impossible to 
detect the difference between the real and the unreal. They also 
have some exquisite jewellery, coloured stones set with real 
diamonds, in 18 carat gold and platinum. 


After seeing ‘The Popinjay,’’ and buying the beautiful 
souvenir of it contained in the present issue of THE PLAYGOER 
AND Society ILLUSTRATED, a good many readers will not be 
satisfied until they have further possessed themselves of the 
original “ story of the play’? by Alphonse Daudet. This is 
published in popular shilling form by Messrs. Greening & Co., 
of 51 Charing Cross Mansions, who inform us that they also 
propose to issue a theatre edition in a handsome leather binding, 
illustrated by photographs of Miss Neilson, Mr. Terry, and 
other characters in the play. Another shilling novel of interest 
to playgoers is ‘‘ Bardelys the Magnificent,’ by Rafael Saba- 
tini, published by Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., 1 Clifford’s 
Inn, E.C. 

Few West End tailors can claim that every suit, every 
tailor-made costume or riding-habit which leaves his establish- 
ment has received his personal supervision in making and has 
been fitted and cut by him. Such a claim is made, however, 
by Mr. A. Phillips, of 52a Hans Crescent, W. Furthermore, 
he is a student of style, and was for some time cutter and 
fitter to Redfern’s. The garments made by him bear that 
stamp of quiet dignity which characterises the workmanship 
of the expert. Mr. Phillips has a fine run of patterns, and 
makes it a rule never to stock a cloth unless it can be 
thoroughly relied upon for quality. 





Entre Nous 


A CONFIDENTIAL TALK TO READERS 


Few individuals realise exactly how much they are influenced 
by advertising. When you enter a store or shop to make a 
purchase you ask for what you want—probably because some- 
one’s advertising has convinced you. You may not actually 
realise that. You simply know that you desire certain goods, 
seldom, if ever, stopping to think that the particular article 
and its maker’s name, were impressed on your subconscious 
mind by constant reiteration from hoardings and advertise- 
ments in the Press. 

But you are doing the right thing! That is what we desire 
to impress on you, 

The manufacturer who did that advertising spent large sums 
of money on it to prove to you that his goods were right. He 
knew the goods were right, and he was sure the goods would 
prove their worth when tried, and the advertising was, and is, 
to persuade you to give them that trial. 

As a rule the manufacturer is a specialist. . He makes and 
sells a certain class of goods and guarantees them by selling 
them under his name or trade mark. His name, trade mark, 
or brand is his warranty to you. 

It is only when the goods are right that a manufacturer 
can afford to continue advertising them, and you may take it 
as an almost infallible rule that goods consistently adyertised, 
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year in and year out, fulfil the claims made on their behalf. 
No firm could possibly advertise and live—Lonc—if that were 
not so, 

Your safety, therefore, lies in the advertised and _trade- 
marked articles. 

Then comes the imitator, the OTHER MAN who offers you 
something just-as good! It is never just as good. It is a 
fraudulent imitation made by a more or less unscrupulous firm, 
trading on the demand created by another man’s advertising—by 
another man’s money. That type of trader has generally nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. But your true course is not only 
to ask for what you really want—the advertised, trade-marked, 
guaranteed article—but see that you get it; see that you do 
not accept the ‘ just as good ”’ variety, no matter how plau- 
sible the salesman may be. 

Remember always that no manufacturer can afford to sell 
inferior goods under his trade mark or name; he knows that 
if you are once bitten the second time you fight shy; he 
realises that to make his business thrive his goods must reach 
the standard of quality claimed for them. Take full advan- 
tage of that when making your purchases. 


Tue ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER. 





For all particulars regarding Advertising Rates and 
Positions apply to the Advertisement Manager, THE 
PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED, 12 Regent Street, 
S.W. Telephone number, 9457 Gerrard. 
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